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Preface to First Edition. 


It is with somewhat of a feeling of regret that I launch this 
third instalment of nyayas; for I had hoped that they might be 
embodied in a revised re-issue of the first and second, so as to 
have the whole alphabetically arranged in one volume. There 
are not many, however, amongst India’s two hundred and ninety 
millions, who take much interest in an effort of this kind, so we 
were compelled to follow a less ambitious course. To facilitstte 
reference, I have prepared an index to the whole of the 430 
nyayas explained in the three volumes, and have written addi- 
tional notes on several of those contained in the first and 
second. The latter will be found in the Superaddenda. 

The present ‘ handful * differs materially from the two which 
preceded it in that it contains a goodly number of technical 
nyayas; to wit, most of those representing important 
Jearanas in the Mimamsa system, as well as certain parihhdsda 
from Patanjali and Nagoji Bhatta. All of these appear to be 
quoted as nyayas by writers on the various schools of philo- 
sophy ; and I hope that such explanations of them as I have 
been able to give will prove of service to young students of 
these interesting works, and that the numerous references to 
the Mahdhjidsya will not be considered superfluous. That work, 
as presented in Benares editions, used to have a most forbidding 
aspect; for sutra, vartika, and bhasya, were crowded together, 
like sardines in a box, without numbers or any distinguishing 
marks to facilitate reference, and then this conglomerate was 
frequently (as in my own copy) sandwiched between two 
equally compressed portions of Kaiyata I Dr. Kielhom, how- 
ever, has turned the impenetrable jungle into a well-laid-out 
park in which one can roam about with ease and comfort I 
Amongst other treasures, 1 was delighted to find there my two 
mango- tree nyayas, namely, “ ” and “ 
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PREFACE. 


Now for a word regarding the title of these pamphlets. I am 
by no means satisfied with 'maxim’ as the equivalent of nyaya, 
but adopted it because many great scholars had already done 
so. As to the naturalness of such a course on my part let two 
Indian poets speak | ^ 

^ JTf|^ I 

^ ll The nyayas dealt with 

by me come under three distinct heads, and are either ( 1 ) 
Illustrations [dristanta], ( 2 ) Rules, or principles [as in the case 
of paribhasas &c.], or ( 3 ) Topics [ adhikaranas, as in the case of 
the hapinjalanydya and others from the same source]. It 
would, therefore, be better, in my opinion, to adopt the term 
nyaya itself, without translating it into English. 

This would seem to be the most suitable place for a note on 
the Khandanoddhara, a work now in course of publication in 
The Pandit, and from which I have occasionally quoted in the 
following pages. It has been stated by some Indian scholars 
of repute ( beginning with Pandit Taranatha Tarkavacaspati, in 
1871, in the preface to his edition of SdnkhyataUvakaumudl), 
and the statement is now stereotyped in the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government College, Calcutta, 
for the year 1900, that the Vacaspati who wrote the above work 
in refutation of S'ri Harsha’s KhandanoJchandakhddya, is 
identical with the celebrated philosopher Vacaspati MisVa. No 
reasons have been given for this assertion, and no evidence in 
its favour seems to be forthcoming from the work itself. 

In a prefatory note by Mr. Arthur Venis, issued with the 
first part of the TdrkikaraJcsa ( in th^ Pandit for Nov. 1899 ), 
he tells us that Vacaspati Mis^ra and Udayana were contem- 
poraries, the Nydyasuci of the former having been written in 
976 A. D., whilst the latter composed his Lahsandvali in 984-6. 
He adds that Udayana was “ probably much the younger man 
as his is a commentary on Vacaspati’s Tdtparya- 
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tiled \ and he may be supposed to have lived as late as 
1050 A. D.’' Now, on page 13, the author of Khandanoddhara 
quotes Eusumdnjali i. 19, prefaced with the words “ 
gilf:,” and, on the next page, cites i. 10 of the same, with the 
words “ On page 45, he refers to Atmatattva- 

viveka in the same way. Is it in the least likely that a re- 
nowned Acarya like Vacaspati Mis'ra would quote a very 
junior contemporary in such language as that, even if he con- 
descended to* notice him at all ? Again, on page 25, the author of 
the Uddhara says 

but the author of the Bhdmatl has never been credited with a 
treatise of that name, though we know of his Tattvasamiksd» 
Lastly, on page 35, there is a reference to on 

page 40, to which could hardly carry us back 

to the tenth century. 

It has been suggested by some that S'ri Harsha, too, was a 
contemporary of Vacaspati Mis'ra and Udayana, — but, since he 
quotes the former on page 854 of the Khandana ( as I pointed 
out on page 29 of the Second Handful ), and cites Udayana 
four times at least ( see, especially, pages 633-637 ), this posi- 
tion can hardly be maintained. In 1871, Dr. Buhler, on the 
authority of a Jain writer named Rajas'ekhara, placed S'ri 
Harsha in the twelfth century; and, if that is correct, the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Uddhara is finally settled as 
far as Vacaspati Mis'ra is concerned. There was a prolonged 
discussion as to S'ri Harsha’s date in the first three volumes 
(1872-4) of the Indian Antiquary, but nothing was 
conclusively established as against Dr. Buhler’s view which is 
recorded on page 30 of the first volume. 

On page 49 of Khandanoddhara we read : — “ 

JwiDi ^riqgi^T srirmt^ 

The passage in question 
will be found on page 143 of Khandanakhandakhddya, and 
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the commentator S ankara Mis'ra ascribes this definition of 
pramd to the Laksanamdld, a work which the editor, in a foot- 
note, attributes to S'ivaditya, the author of the Sapiapaddrthl, 
The latter was published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series 
in 1893, and in the Preface we have the same authorship of the 
Laksammdld asserted on the authority of a Citsukhlvydkhyd. 
the date of which is not stated. In opposition to this, however 
I would point out that Varadaraja quotes the Laksammdlc 
on pages 179 and 225 of his Tdrkikaraksd, and, in both case? 
the famous commentator Mallinatha ascribes it to Udayanf 
The doubt expressed by Fitzedward Hall, on page 27 oihmlnde 
as to this being “ the well-known commentator on the poems ( 
Kalidasa and others,” is set aside by Mallinatha’s quoting, c 
page 39, a portion of his commentary on Raghuvams'a ii. 3 
and adding “ ‘ 31^ W 

lit® ^ ” 

G. A. J. 


Eedhili,, Suehey. 1 
October 1904. j 



Preface to Second Edition. 


With the re-issue of this ‘ Handful ’ the revision of the three 
is complete but by no means perfect; for I have been sore^ll^t 
and hindered by the presence of that powerful ‘li^diting 
adjunct’ (upadhi) Avidya,: Many a struggle have had with 
it oversome of thenyayaa;but it' is for sehok’-is to say with 
whom the victory resta Had it been possible, 'fco borrow Indra’s 
Vimdm for a week-end .visit to Poona, a on iet talk with pld 
w-'^'ouid have speedily disilr.l ‘lo’ibts and 
difficulties. Especially helpful would it have ^ave got 

their opinion regarding the nyaya 

to which Kumarila and other writers on Mimams^’^P®^^ , 
assign a meaning at variance with that of Patanjali r!:® 
preted for me by Dr. Kielhorn,— an interpretation whiclf 
to me to be the only reasonable one. 


A comparison of this edition with the previous one willj 
that considerable changes have been made, especially in 
of the technical nyayas, and that twenty-two new ones 
been added. I have abstained on the present occasloir 
appending supplementary notes, but will take advanFS® 
this opportunity for making an interesting addition 
in the Second Handful, by giving two im 
references to it. They are Kathdsaritsdgam, Book 6, f^^P 
verses 43-52; and S'dntiparva 11696 (chap. 317, verse 
Bombay edition ). For the former I am indebted to Mr, 
Tawney, and, for ^tter, to Professor Washburn Hop*^^^^ 


An alphabetical list of the nyayas contained in tb<^ 
pamphlets is appended as before, 
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PREFACE, 


I would once more, on the conclusion of the reprint of the 
nyayas, congratulate my friend the Proprietor of the Press 
on the high standard of excellence still maintained by him 
My acquaintance with the Press began nearly 30 years ago ( ii 
the time of its worthy Founder ); and, if I may be allowed t 
apply to it a Vedantic ‘great sentence’ in a non-Vedanti 
sense, it still stands out amorgst the Presses of the dear ol 
V. and of Bharata, as 

Bedhill, Of 

Octoier- 



A IHIED HAKML OF POPOLAK MAXIMS. 


A thing done at a mrong i%ie [might as well be left undone, 
for it] would he regarded as not done. It occurs in the follow- 
ing passage of M.adhs>Ys! 8 Nydyamdldvistar a 10. 1. 1:—“^ 

^ I JTRT: I 5?Tn%% 

Again, in Sahara on Jaimini 6. 2. 25, with reference to the 
times prescribed for the Aghihotra, and New and Full ^ftoon 
sacrifices, we read ^rf/’ 

Compare the following which is quoted on page 284 of 
Nydyakandall ■ 

■ I 

^ HIwtJT ?r II 

And somewhat similarly we have Patanjali 1. 2. 64 ( vart. 

43);— ^ %oi ’s?!h- 

II 

II 

The simile of the eyeball. An illustration of extreme sensi^ 
tiveness— in persons or things. The following from Yogahhd- 
sya ii. 15 (page 78) is an example of its application to a per. 
son:— 

|5f?rf^ I I sif^Pira^r i% i s^rer: 

W I%sn% ^ KktqfTtRJJ:” This is very well put, also, in the 
Mmip^ahha on the same sutra. See, too, Tatparyatikd, page 
442, line 8, It looks as if this nyaya, like many others found 
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in orthodox works, came from a Buddhist source. Prof. L. de la 
Vallde Poussin has kindly pointed out the following verses on 
page 476 of the Madhya'inakavritti : — 

5 T 1 5 ^ ^ ^ 11 

Tn^.” II The word 3r%qT^ is not in any of our dictionaries. 
In the YogavdYtiha it is defined thus: — 

n 

The rule as to the Agnihotm saerijice [consisting of morning 
and evening libations]. It forms the subject of Jaimini 6. 2. 
23-^6, where the injunction is discussed. 

The interpretation put upon these words by the purvajDaksin is 
that the householder is to do nothing else but offer the Agnihotra 
during his whole life ! Kunte thus summarizes his argument: — 
“From the time of the establishment of a sacred fire to the time 
of death the Agnihotra is to be performed continuously, without 
the remission of a moment. This is the duty of an Arya. He 
cannot rest for a moment. The Agnihotra is not a constituent 
part of any other sacrifice. It is an independent sacrifice by 
itself. It therefore accomplishes the purpose of a person ; and 
must therefore be unremittingly adhered to; and it does not 
matter if, in performing a principal act, minor acts are neglected^ 
It is therefore reasonable to perform the Agnihotra-sacrifice 
alone continuously for life.’' The reply to all this is that the 
meaning of the mlhi is simply that it is to be offered every 
morning at daybreak, and every evening, according to the 
injunction 5n?r:.” For a description 

of the Agnihotra, see S'atapatha Brahniam, Kanda 2, 
Adhyayas 3 and 4 ; also a very useful excursus of Kunte’s on 
pages 410-420 of his Saddars' anaeintanikd. BraJwiasutra- 
hhdsya 3. 4. 82 shows how Vedantists apply the injunction 
relating to the Agnihotra. 



Attempting to dispel the darkness with a lamp no bigger than 
y (Mr finger ! Endeavouring to bring about a great result by 
the use of manifestly inadequate means. It occurs in the follow- 
ing passage of AtmaMtvaviveka, page 52:— 

^ m i ^ 

i ;r ^ srfrT^ i 

I am indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Venis for an explanation of this nyaya. 


5?Tli ?r II 

S 3 S 3 

The tip of a finger cannot he touched by itself. Akin to the 
sayings A man cannot mount on his own shoulder/’ and “ The 
edge of a sword cannot cut itself.” It occurs in Kydyavdrtika- 
tdtparyatikd page 466, line 10 from bottom:— 

MadhyamakavriUi, ps>ge 62, we have the double simile:— 

* 

^ ^ 5 FPr 11 

We meet with it again in Parthasarathi’s comment on the 
S'unyavada section of the S'loJcavdrtika (page 288): — “?r T% 

TO: I 

•T I f^^sTT^fT 

I do not understand the double statement here about the 
finger-tip. Parthasarathi could not mean that the tip of one 
finger cannot be touched by the tip of another finger ! The 
second part of the statement looks like a marginal gloss which 
has got into the text. 

The^ following verse is found in PrakaranapaneiJed, page 
63, and in KydyakaniJed, p. 268; — 
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See also Nydycmahamnda^ pages 131, 183; S'nbhd^ya 
page 169; and Sarvarthaskldhi, page 391. 


II 


There are a hundred herds of elephants on the tip of my 
finger! This illustration of an absurdity occurs frequently. In 
Vivaramprameyasangraha^ page 232 we read:— 


I snrfs^r i i ?r 

sTJftwl m srrin^ Then 

in Gitsukhi ii. 32: — ^ I ^rf^T^TTRT 


II 


^rnTTHTT^TI^T^S^; | ^ ipy 


tT^^ferfiRR; Compare Salika p. 13, verse 4. 

In the commentary on Khandanahhandajchadya, page 104, 
the saying is modified to and another 

of a like kind is added, namely JrfepT %: 

and in Atmatattvaviveka, page 65, Udayana gives us ^ 
Srf^ JT^ Jl^nrg^E^Rrn^-” The Umbaka quoted above is 
perhaps the Umbeka* referred to by Hall ( on page 166 of his 


* Hall found this name ( together with those of Prabhakara, 
Vamana, and Revana ) in a verse of the vritti by Charitra Sinha 
Clani on the Saddars'amsamuccaya. What is manifestly the same 
verse is found also in the vritti ascribed to Mai^ibhadra ; but there 
the name TJtpala is substituted for TJmbeka. The verse is as 
follows ^ ^ ^ ^ 

” II Prom the fact that all the other authors and works 
mentioned in Gani’s vritti are found in the latter also, I am inclined 
to think that the two are identical. 



Index) as an authority on ^liinamsa. In the Catalogua 
Catalogorum, the latter is identified with Mandanamis^ra, 
which is one of the names by which SuresVaracarya is known. 


3^: 'TINsm^l: II 


Emi very powerful men from town and country are liM in 
check by weaker men loho have the Jcing^s support This verse 
from the Tantravdrtika {^B.ge 863), found also, as a quotation, 
in Mimdmsdnydyaprakdsa, page 35, is thus applied by 
Raghunatha;— ^ 


I I ^r^oi 5 srft 

We may compare with 
this the following from Sures vara’s large vartika, page 753 ;— 


^ ^ ^ ^ W W 

’(IsfT ( 


inIM 'T5i%%cr*^?iRl^vroR- 

k?r: II 

The simile of the merchant ivho was unwilling to give, and 
who wrote every day saying that he would give on the morrow ! 
It occurs in the following passage of Mallisena’s Syadvadaman- 
jari ( page 128) ;— “#(iRn: awiont/Ja ?t5S?ri9ra> 

giC W i^tr H t V t i ^ ^ 

sRiiti i 

#!T Hssjjftrfe aRCTRT 8irte?^ i ?»*fRrereT antr 

*r%^t?fniPr i ^ frit gsw%i%iin5lsft ^ 



5sfts?nTf^wt#r3r: ui%^ ? afefea < a^; f f^^ B m« r ra ;” ii 

Those who, in an Indian cantonment, have ever undertaken 
the thankless task of the collection of promised subscriptions 
to a fund, are very familiar with the ^’kal do" or parson Ice 
din do" with which their messenger is often greeted, with per- 
haps stronger language superadded ! Human nature is much 
the same everywhere. Compare Proverbs iii. 28. 


A trntli or conclusion which implies another truth or 
couclusion. This is the third of four kinds of defined 

in Nydyasutras 1, 1. 28-31, the others being (1) 

(2) and (4) Ballantyne’s render- 

ing of the four is (1) a dogma of all the schools, (2) a dogma 
peculiar to some school, (8) a hypothetical dogma, and (4) a 
dogmatic corollary. In TdrkiJcarahd i. 29 (page 126) we 
have the following description of manas:— 

I ^ JTTO: I sis^fsn 

’ l On this, Mallinatha comments thus: — 

II There is another example in Atmatat- 
twmveka, page 83, line 9; and a third in Yamunacarya’s 
Agamaprdnmnya, page 17, line 1. 

For an example of the three other kinds of siddhanta, see 
Nydyavdrtikatdtpary allied j page 36, lines 16-27. 


* The rule regarding the qualifications [required of a sacrificer]. 
Jaimini 6. 1. 1-3 deals With part of this. The decision is that 
he must be desirous of heaven, according to the vidhi^ 

?rmTwrt The 
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principal thing here is the desire for heaven, whilst the sacrificial 
act is subordinate. The remainder of the pada deals with the 
physical and social fitness demanded. See under 

&c., below. For a full description of the four kinds of 
injunction, of which adhihamvidhi is the third, see Laugaksi- 
bhaskara’s Arthascmgmhaf page 4, with Dr, Thibaut’s transla* 
tion, page 7 &c. 


arqt ?rr ii 

The Padamanjari would he of no use to one who had^not 
read the Mahdhkdsyaj and ivovld he efjualbj useless [ because 
unnecessary ] if the latter had been read ! This saying is used by 
Raghunatha to illustrate the position of the Ganapatas who 
regard the worship of Gauapati as essential and all-inclusive, 
A portion of the argument is as follows:— 

ikm I 5^mT 

?T^TVrT^ 5^ I 

The second nyaya quoted here is a slight modification of 
Nagoji’s farihhdsd XLii, R?i 

In the Preface to vol. 2 of his edition of the Mahabhasya Dr. 
Kielhorii, referring to the above dictum of the Pandits, says, — 
“ Whatever truth there be in this remark, I can say for myself 
that I have been much assisted by Haradatta’s learned work, 
even though it is based to a great extent on the Mahabhasya 
itself and on Kaiyata’s commentary”; and he points out that, 
though the Padamanjari is primarily a commentary on the 
Kas'ika, yet its author discusses, often at great length, most of 



the arguments advanced in the Mahabhagya. Jayanta Bhatta 
has several verses of the same type as that regarding the 
Padamanjari. They will be found on pages 29, 39, 55, 61, 182, 
447, and 448 of his Nyayamanjari. I quote that on page 182 
as a sample:— 

w fife ii 

[ A rule containing ] an injunction or a prohibition [ enjoins 
or forbids only ] that which is nearest [to it in some other rule]. 
Here is one of Raghiinatlia's grammatical nvayas, included in 
both of his works, ^fy translation is based on that of Dr. 
Kielhorn in his well-known edition and translation of the Pari- 
hhdaeoidtis'ekhara, where it appears as Paribhasa LXI. Nagoji- 
Bhatta took it, of course, from the Mahdbhdsya, and I have 
noted the following ten instances of its occurrence:—!. 1. 48 
( vart. 3 ); 1. 2. 48 ( vart. 7 ) ; 1. 3. 12 ( vart. 7 ) ; I 3. 14 (vart, 3); 
1. 3. 58 ( vart. 3 ) ; 1. 4. 17 ; 3. 1. 67 ( vart. 5 ) : 7. 1. 21 ( vart. 1 ); 
7. 2. 3 (vart. 2); and 7. 3. 85 (vart. 4). 


The meaning of a word is that which cannot be known 
from any other source [ such as implication &c. ]. This is Mr. 
Venis’ rendering ( in the Pandit, vol. vi, page 97 ) of the maxim 
in the (chap. iv. page 280). It occurs in 

Tawimwrii/ca (page 340) in a more extended form, namely 

^ II Prof. 

Ganganatha Jha ( on page 474, line 10 of his translation) 
translates thus:— “In the case of any word, all that is not 
cognizable by means of any other word is held to be the mean- 
ing of that word.” This, however, seems, to overlook the words 
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iiyaya is found in its usual form in Agama- 
pramdnya, page 35, line 10. In the Purmpmjna section of 
Sarvadars'anasangmka (ig&ge 85 of: Jivananda’s edition) we 
have the cognate nyaya “the rule that the 

sense of the sacred institutes is not to be taken from other 
sources than these ” ( Prof. Gough’s translation, page 101 ). 

A remark of Udayana’s, as to word-meanings, may be of 
interest. It is found in Kummdnjali, vol. 2, page 132: — “q-; 
515^ m a ^ 

tl^[ II 




That which is not objected to is agreed to. “Silence gives 
consent.” It occurs in Hemacandra’s Paris'lslafarvan vii. 36: — 

HTWtsft ^ II 


The nyaya is found in a slightly different form in Nydya- 
vdrtiha, page 41:— “;r?rn^ IR IJUt I irl^- 

I 1 51 1 wfiraHtNKJTtrj: i $rai<Rpft^- 

5niSi I: dWiTiRf^ Jf ?n- 

1 511 g3rf5m^#njrra[ i ^ i ■T CT gTr gf^- 


In his comment on this passage, Vacaspatimis'ra (on page 
97 of TdtparyatlJcd) quotes a line of Dignaga’s 

There is another 

example in PTahandhacintdmani, page 205. 


2 
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Of the proximate [or, closely related] arid the remote 
[ or, distantly related ], the former is the stroTiger. I find it 
most difficult to give a rendering of this nyaya. It seems to be- 
long primarily to the grammarians, though found also in philo- 
sophical works. It is included in Siradeva’s list of paribhasas, 
but not in that of Nagoji Bhatta. The terms and 
are, however, explained by the latter, under his paribhasa 
following manner, and I subjoin 
Dr. Kielhorn’s translation. As this eminent scholar gives no 
English equivalent of the two terms here described, it may 
fairly be assumed that no satisfactory one is to be found. “ ^ 7 ^. 



is ( a rule ) the causes ( of the application ) of which lie within 
(or before ) the sum of the causes of a hahiranga rule ; in like 
manner ( that rule ) the causes ( of the application ) of which 
lie without (or beyond) the sum of the causes of that (antararga 
rule) is hahiranga” The Professor adds the following in a 
footnote: — and are two Bahuvrihi-compounds 

and denote a rule, or an operation, or that which is taught in a 
rule. The word ^ here neither denotes a member of the body, 
nor is it the grammatical term as defined in P. 1. 4. 13; but 
it is equivalent to ‘that which assists (an operation),’ 

or, in other words, it denotes the that is, ‘the cause’ of 
an operation.” 


The nyaya is employed by S'abara on Jaimini 12. 2. 27, and 
by Inandagiri on Brahmasutrahhmya 2. 1. 4; and there is 
another example of it in the following passage of the Vivarana- 
praTKieyasorngraha (page 15 ): — srr- 
rrTm 


where Dr. Thiteut (in 
his translation in Indian Tkonght, vol. i, page 80) renders it 
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“ the principle . that what is intimately connected has greater 
force than what is remotely connected.” 

It is quoted also by Anandagiri in his comment on verse 367 
of Sures'vara’s Samhandhavartika — 5RTOT- 
I g || Mr. S. B. Aiyar’s 

rendering of the terms antamnga and hahiranga in this verse 
is * subjective’ and ‘objective,’ respectively. 





From seeing smoke rising from one house we do not infer 


that there is a fire in another home. This is from Tantra- 


wri-iia ( page 180, line 9) on Jaimini’s sutra 
sTJTM (1- 1^)* 


iTf ^ II 

A thing, though made for one purpose, may also serve for 
another. This is found in Mahdhhdsya 1. 1. 23 ( vart. 4), 1. 3. 
12 ( vart. 5 ), and 6. 1. 50, as follows : — ^ 

5rf i i 

^ It is 

quoted by S'abara on Jaimini 3. 1. 12 ( page 220 ), and is re- 
ferred to by Kumarila in his long and interesting discussion of 
an accessory— that which serves the purpose of something 
else) in the opening part of the third chapter of the Tantra- 
vdrtika. On page 668, line 13, we read:— ?jrrfe- 

Patanjali’s illustration is found in 
Pancapddikd, page 45, and is employed by Vidyaranya in 
Vivaranaprameyasangraha (page 118, line 9), where it is 
styled Compare the nyaya 

^ the Second Handful. 
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II 

The law regarding the interruption [of a procession of priests]. 
It is thus explained by Goldstiicker: — “ Used in the liturgical 
writings of the interruption of a procession of priests^ caused by 
the inadvertence of one or several amongst them; thus, it being 
the rule that at the first Savana of the Jyotishtoma the priests 
must proceed one after the other ‘ in the black-ant fashion,’ the 
one that comes after holding his preceder by the hem of his 
garment, an interruption caused by the dropping of the hem, on 
the part of one priest would be &a” This 

curious ceremony is discussed in Jaimini 6. 5. 49-'56, where 
certain penalties are prescribed for letting go the garment 

The matter is well and concisely put in the Nyaya- 
malavistara on the above portion of Jaimini, and much informa- 
tion is contained in Kunte’s notes on the same sutras. 

The nyaya is employed by writers on Vedanta. It is found, 
for example, in V eddntahalpataruparimala, page 10, line 8; — 

The passage of the V eddntakalpataru here explained is found 
on page 6, line 8:— 

The qlcfmifg q'PT is a part of the and derives 

its name from sutra 54, namely 

the subject of the adhikaraiia being that when the priests, walk- 
ing in procession, let go their hold one after another, the one who 
does so last is liable to a penalty. This same sutra is quoted in 
full in Bhdmatl, page 5, last line, and is immediately followed 
by a verse from Kumarila’s Tantravd/rtilca, page 819; where, 
however, the reading of the first line is instead 

of the of the BhdmaU. The same verse is 

quoted by Vacaspatimis'ra at the bottom of page 59 of his 
Nyd/yavdHikatdtparyatlkd, where the reading agrees with that 
of the BhamatL The is found in Venkatanatha’s 

Sarvdrthasiddhif pages 210, 359, and 374 ; and also in S'rlhhd- 
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^a, page 143, where Dr. Thibaut (on page 26 of his transla- 
tion) renders it “ As in the case of the Udgatxi and Pratihartri 
breaking the chain in succession.” The whole ceremony is 
very clearly explained on page 156 of the Tattvadipam, and 
the passage will repay perusal. 

wnzn% II 

General rules are set aside hy special ones. This well-known 
grammatical rule, found thus in Malidbhdsya 2. 1. 24 ( vart. 5 ) 
and in a variety of forms in paribhasas, is admitted to these 
pages chiefly because, in two of his poems, Kalidasa has adopted 
it as a sort of to illustrate a phase of human affairs, 

namely the subordination of the weak to the strong. 

One instance is in Kumdrasambhava ii. 27: — 

“ SWT ^ 1 

The other is in Rayhmams'a xv. 7: — 

“ ?T: Tfiir 1% ’T^: I 

In a note on this latter passage Mr. Shankar P. Pandit says 
“Whatever may be the value of the simile as regards the 
similitude, it certainly cannot be said to be very poetical, being 
derived altogether from a pedant’s life.” At the end of his 
comment on the former verse, Mallinatha adds 
JTlft»T”jWhich may possibly indicate some feeling of disapprov- 
al on his part also. It is on the principle enunciated in this 
nyaya that the law forbidding the taking of life is superseded 
by the Vedic ritual which demands animal sacrifices'; and it is 
interesting to note the famous Jaina Hemacandra’s denunciation 
of the whole argument in the eleventh verse of his Vliardya- 
stutif the first half of which stands thus: — 
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In his vritfei on the verse Mallisena states the case from the 
Mimamsaka’s standpoint as follows : — ^ 

^ iaw i w<^ i g^ranr- 

«iraig[.” {Syadmdarmnjari, page 84). 

In connection with the above quotation from Hemacandra, 
see the 

Scripture attaches a meaning [to an act &c.] when such 
[ a meaning ] has not been established [and could not be estab- 
lished in any other way ]. I take this to be the drift of this 
somewhat difficult nyaya which forms part of Jaimini’s sutra 
6. 2. 18. In Brahimsutrabhdsya 3. 3. 18 there is a discussion 
as to the aim of certain S rutis which prescribe the rinsing of 
the mouth, before and after eating, in connection with the 
pramvidya. Were they intended to enforce as an act 
of cleanliness, and also as an act of ritual directed to prana ? 
The decision is that the former was already provided for by 
smriti, and that s'ruti merely attached to it its significance as a 
religious ceremonial. Bharatitirtha sums up the case in Adhi- 
karammald 3. 3. 9, as follows:—*'^ 5n§r 

5rT5n%flr ^ 

srfrT The nyaya is found also in 

Tantravd/rtika, page 145, line 3, and again on page 232 ; in 
S'rlbhdsya, page 554 ( where it is rendered by Dr. Thibaut, on 
page 133 of his translation, “Scripture has a purport with 
regard to what is not established by other means”); and in 
Nydyakandcdii page 5 ( where Prof. Ganganatha Jha’s inter- 
pretation of it is “An injunction has its use only in a case 
where its object has not been accomplished by other paeans ” ). 
Other references to it are Ciisuhhl i. 7 ( Pandit, vol. iv, page 
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475 ); the Eamanuja section of Sa/rmhrs'anasangmhu ( page 
69, line 12, of Jivananda’s edition); and Sarvarthanddhi 
pages 93, 263. In Taiivadipam, page 544, the nyaya is quoted 
as 

The more wiyirthj should cme first. These words form part 
of Patanjali’s comment on a vartika on Panini’a rule 2. 2. 34 in 
regard to the position of words in a dvandva compound. The 
whole sentence is as follows:— I 
ll restricted to grammar, how- 

ever, as the following extract from the first paragraph of 
Sayana’a introduction to his commentary on the Bigveda sho\^:- 

11 commencement of the twelfth 

chapter of the Jaimimyanydyamdldvistara, we read as 
follows:— 

11 Anandagiri on 

BrahmdSfdtrabhdsya 1. 4. 5rn?Ts$5T l%lS[ 

m'' 

11 

The principle of m imfUed axim [or, dogmatic corollary ], 
This is taken from Nyayamtra 1. 1. 31 which Dr. Ballantyne 
rendered as follows: — “A 'dogmatic corollary is the mention of 
a particular fact in regard to anything, not expressly declared 
in an aphorism, [our knowlege of the fact coming so immedi- 
ately ] from what is recognized [by the maker of the aphorisms, 
as to render a demonstration superfluous— the fact beii^ thus 
entitled io rank not as a deduction but m a dogma }” The 
nyaya is applied by Udayana m.Kwmavali, page 20, line 4 
from bottom. See also under 
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II 

Qmrds sink in water, hut stones float ! This is often quoted as 
an illustration of an absurdity. It is as old as the MahahMrata 
and appears at the end of chapter LXiv of the Sabhaparvan: — 
“ 4<'Bl>ag T # 55 ^ girf^ 5t'a^.” I have met 

with it twice in S'abara*s bhashya. In 1. I. 5 (page 11):--“^- 

In 4,. 3 10:— “;i Jnrm 

1 ^.” 

Other references are Sanhepas' drwalca ii. 2 (Pandit, vol. vii, 
page 169); and, in Prakrita, just after verse viii. 31 of 
Bdlardmdyana. 

o 

II 

Here is another hoU on (he top of a previous one / An illustra- 
tion of difficulty upon difficulty; trouble upon trouble. It occurs 
in BhdTmti 2. 2. 37 as follows: — “q* 

^ I ^ ^ W I 

5Rr9iV^ i ^ 

^ ^ 
In the same form it is put into the mouth of Rak- 
sasa in Mudra/rakshasa v ( page 220 ). The oldest examples, 
however, are in Prakrit. In the opening part of S'akuntald ii. 
we find it as (or, in Dr. Pischels 

edition ,“ 5 ^^ Tvr^ Viddhas'dla- 

hhanjikd I ( page 12 ), as 



II 


The maxim of a red [ cow ] one year old. This nySya, found 
in Tantravdrtika 1 . 2 . 41, in Nydyarmnjarlj page 294 (line 2 
from bottom), and in V eddniakalpatarupariniala^ psige 619 
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(line 4), is the of Jaimini 3, 1. a^‘ls^lb^ecPon 

the following words connected with the ritual of the Jyotistoma 
teifice— “he buys Soma 
with a red-coloured, yellow-eyed [cow] of a year old.” The 
Mlmamsaka delights in hair-splitting, and in trifling with lang- 
uage; and we have a typical instance of this idiosyncrasy in the 
way in which this simple sentence is dealt with. Because the 
cow is not actually mentioned, and the word denotes a 
quality ( redness ), an objector says “how can one buy Soma 
with a mere quality ?” S'abara’s reply to this occupies ten octavo 
pages, whilst that of Kumarila fills twenty-nine ! The objection 
is concisely put in the Nyayamdldvistam, part of which is as 
follows:— 


5-‘^T i ^ 

cTRi:” n is:— 


There is a long discussion on the nyaya in Bamanuja’s 
S’rihhdsya 1. 1. 13, commencing on page 818 of the Benares 
edition. See Dr. Thibaut’s translation, page 222. 


A mungoose's standing on hot ground. Used of a fickle^ 
changeable person who never sticks to a thing. It is found in 
Mahdhhdsya 2. 1. 47, as follows :— ^ 

It occurs a second time in 6. 2. 49 (vart. 6), in 
company with the expression The compound 

which is found in 2. 1. 42, has much the same meaning. Patanjali 

says:— “qpiT ^ ^ W ^ 

3 
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ftr? ^ In Marathi, however, the name 

is applied to “ a person ever watchful after some booty or spoil,” 
a meaning which seems more in accord with the character of 
the crow than that assigned to it by Patanjali ! 


For this paribhasa see under It is quoted by 

Kumarila in Tantravdrtika 1. 4. 11, more than once, but one 
example will suffice:— ff 

rnfrnt l As a parallel 

to this, we might take our word cockroach, which is neither a 
cGck nor a roach! For other examples of the paribhasa see 
Tantrctvdrtika pages 538, 1002, 1048, and 1149. 

I have met with another reference in Tdtparyatihd, page 
150, line 12 :— ^ 

^nTFTt^T^ \ 

^ferr^TT^.” See also Nydycmanjarl, page 385, line 10 ; and 
page 534, line 15. 


3I%%??TR: II 

The principle of the words avi and avika. Though both 
mean ‘ a sheep,’ yet a derivative in the sense of the flesh of a 
sheep can be formed only from the latter. It occurs in 

Mahdhhdsya 4. 1. 88 (vart. 2) as follows: — 

FJTRl4^tl%5T I ?r?mT I 

3lM?riir% snf^5ETTri%” ll Similarly 

in a 1. 89 (vart. 6); 4. 2. 60; 4. 3. 131; 5. 1. 7 ; 5. 1. 28; and 6 
2. 11 (vart. 2). This inaccurate compound is one of the 
instances brought forward by Kumarila of the way in which 
grammar &c. are set aside "by learned writers. On this, see 
the nyaya &c.” below. 
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In Nydyamanjan, pages 413 and 414, Jayanta Bhat^ joins 
in the attack on this irregular compound, and on grammatical 
’deformities found in the works of such writers as Manu, 
As'valayana, Valmiki, and Dvaipayana. The following is a 
portion of his comment;— 

vrTgsni%^i?jpql:’ ^ mjmftr ^<i ^ frf^i 

# irijmfif ing5!g78?T Jtigi” II 

The quotation &c.” is from Patanjaii on Pdnini 

4. 1. 7 (vart. 8), and the siitra quoted is 8. 4 27. See 
Rumania’s remarks on this expression in Tantravdrtika page 
201. They would apply equally to &c.” in 7. 

1.3 (vart. 5). 


3T’*^T^{ ?T^?RT: II 

How could men of intelligence he mounted on horses and yet 
forget their horses ! Yet grammarians and others sometimes 
ignore their own rules 1 In Tantravdrtika 1. 3. 18 ( according 
to the numbering of the Benares edition ), Kumarila com- 
ments at great length on the corrupt forms of words 
employed by even learned writers. On page 200, he says 

ftien instances the 

curious word which is made to mean “ a blow given by 
an elephant with both tusks ” sriT?:). On 

the following page he says:— tR 'TR I 

A variant of this is found in S'dliJcd, page 16, verse 41: — 




Mallii^atha probably had this in mind when, in his comment 


on Varadaraja’s Tdrkikaraha (page 20), he wrote: — 
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jtiwt 

%f^ ww^ 

It is very clear, however, that the nyaya came from a 
Buddhist source, since it is found in the following hdrilcd of 
Nagarjuna’s, on page 502 of the Madhyamakmriiti ( for the 
reference to which I am indebted to Prof. Poussin ); — 

In a footnote, the Professor gives a variant from another 
Buddhist work, namely, ^ &c.” 

„ II 

Names are given in consideration of some speciality. This 
was perhaps taken from Smhliyasutra V. 112:—“^^ 

[bodies] earth is the 

material : in consideration [however] of some speciality, there is 
designation as this [or that other element than earth, as entering 
into the constitution of some given body], as in the preceding 
case.” This is Dr. Ballantyne’s rendering. The nyaya is found 
in the early part of the Aksapada section of Sa.rvadars'ana- 
sangraha, and I append Prof. Cowell’s translation: — 

cTSfrarai'^R^ irm- 

a«ir 53??%.” 

“But here an objector may say, ‘ If these sixteen topics, proof 
&c., are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it has received 
the name of the Nyaya S'astra [as reasoning, i e. Nyaya, or 
logic, properly forms only a small part of the topics which it 
treats of ?’ ]. We allow the force of the objection; still, as names 
are proverbially said to be given for some special reason, we 
maintain that the name Nyaya was rightly applied to Gotaraa’s 
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System, since ‘reasoning’, or inference for the sake of another, is 
justly held to be a predominant feature from its usefulness in 
all kinds of l^nowledge, and from its being a necessary means 
for every kind of pursuit” See also S'aliJcd, page 98, line 8; 
and Bhdmatl 1-3-14 (page 208 ). 

II 

The simile of licking honey from the edge of a sword ! This 
is found in the Jaina chapter of Barvadarsamsangraha ( page 
45 of Jivananda’s edn. ), as follows:— 

which Prof. Cowell renders, “An 
object recognized as simultaneously existing or non-existing 
produces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from*a 
sword’s edge— this is vedanlya!' Compare Bodhicarydvatara 

vii-64:— 

II 

Heartless words get heartless answer. Like receives like 
This occurs in Veddntatattvaviveka, (The Pandit for May 1903), 
page 14, line 4 from bottom: — 

^ 5 In the Tatparya- 

tiled it takes the form of ^ 

and is combined with The passage 

will be found under that nyaya in the second Handful. 

In his Nydyadipdvali, page 2, Anandabodhacarya quotes the 
nyaya in accordance with Vacaspatimis'ra. 


Pmer [of understanding on the part of the hearer] co-operates 
with the verbs expressing a certain sense. This is Dr. Thibaut’s 
rendering of the nyaya as it appears in Laugakshibhaskara’s 
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Arthasangrdha (page 16) in a passage explanatory of adhihdm* 
•Mhi. The portion connected with the nyaya, and the transla- 
tion, are as follows:— I 

^^^iT<unfd 5R^ “In the same manner, 

capability ( to perform the duty is an understood qualification ); 
for the injunction applies only to those who are capable (by 
bodily strength and health, mental power &c. ) to carry it out, 
according to the principle expressed in the words ‘power (of 
understanding on the part of the hearer ) co-operates with the 
verbs expressing a certain sense’ ( the verbs although possessing 
a certain sense have no effect on a person not able to understand 
it ).” The commentator, Rames'vara S'ivayogibhikshu, explains 
that blind, deaf, and lame persons are excluded as being incap- 
able of performing various parts of the sacrificial ritual. 

A much earlier instance of the employment of the nyaya is 
met with in SuresVara’s l:>amhandhavdrtiJca, verse 75, which I 
here subjoin, together with Anandagiri’s comment. 

irflr i w 

ftST 5T ^ ^ 

The verse immediately preceding is the following: — ^ 

I *T g ’’ ii 

The two are rendered as follows in a translation ( by Mr. S. V. 
Aiyar) which appeared in The Pandit: — “A wise man ought 
not to speak of success as depending on mere accident. Such 
a thing would be within the scope, not of human effort, but 
of destiny. It cannot be said that it is also within the scope 
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of human efforfc, on the principle that injunction implies 
endeavour; for there is no injunction ( akhyata ) to that effect 


The nyaya probably originated with S'abara who makes use 
of it in his bhasya on Jaimini 1. 4. 30, where the reading is 

in Tantravdrtiha 2. 2. 27, page 558, line 9, incorporates 
the same nyaya. 


Though a mango-tree is planted for the sake of its fruit, 
yet shade and fragrance are also incidentally produced. 
This illustration is employed by Apastamba in his Dharnta- 
sutra 1. 7. 20. 3 which I quote together with Dr. Biihler’s 
translation (in Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii): — 

“ Worldly benefits are produced as accessories to the fulfil- 
ment of the law, just as in the case of a mango-tree, which is 
planted in order to obtain fruit, shade and fragrance are 
accessory advantages.” Plain and intelligible as this is, it is 
invariably misquoted, and instead of ( from the root fJr 
) we find or the clearly impossible The 

nyaya is found in S'ankara's bhasya on Brahmasutra 4. 3. 14, 
and in every edition known to me the text and comment stand 
thus;— 

Then the tikakara is made to say “ 

We find it again in Sures'vara’s Samhandhavdriika, 
verses 96 and 97:— 

“ ^ ’fnqtf i 
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ir^TRRf'J II ” 

Here, again, the unfortunate commentator is made to 
misquote the Sutra, with T%fiir% and to give it the 

meaning belonging to the latter, namely “ T%{|rr ?Tf^. ” The 
translator of the vartika was apparently satisfied with the 
reading in verse 9Y, which he rendered “ The mango being the 
cause &c/’ But did SuresVara really put it thus ? 

Apastamba’s simile is found also in Ramatirtha’s comment 
on the Vedantasam, page 90 of my edition. 

I may add that the verb occurs frequently in Vedic 
literature, and means to set up, erect, or fix. The root in 
combination with the two prepositions aig and ^ has no place 
in the dictionaries, and may be peculiar to Apastamba. 



A wet garment collects the dust brought to it from every side 
by the wind. This illustration is taken from the Jaina section 
of Sarvadarsanasangraha (page 44 of Jivananda’s edn). The 
text, and Professor Cowells translation, are as follows:— 

I w ^ asjr 

#n!M “As a wet garment 

collects the dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so 
the soul, wet Avith previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions Avhich are brought to it by 
yoga. Or as, when Avater is thrown on a heated lump of iron, 
the iron absorbs the water altogether, so the jlva, heated by 
previous sins, receives from every side the actions Avhich are 
brought by yoga.'* In a footnote, the Professor adds: — “ Yoga 
seems to be here the natural impulse of the soul to act.” 
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^ II 

, When the wind is blowing in the month Ashadha [ i, e. in 
the rainy season, when strong winds prevail ] and the lordly 
elephant is being driven about, nothing but the sea can 
be the final resting place of the donkey. That is to say, if 
the mighty elephant can with difficulty withstand the force 
of the wind, the puny donkey must inevitably be blown 
into the sea I I am greatly indebted to Mr. D. Sundara 
Rajas'arma of Madras for giving me a reference to this 
nyaya in the Veddntas'ikhdmani (a work which I had not 
then read). It appears in a passage on page 393, and I 
append an extract from Amaradasas comment on it; — 

“ ^ 

?TT^ ^ ^ ^ 


Raghunatha’s application of the simile is somewhat different, 
and makes it the equivalent of the srv: ; He 

P^TFT- 

i ii 


In a manuscript of the S'ikhdmani copied for me in Poona 
the nyaya stands thus:— 

«OTT.” Though partly inaccurate this clearly 
furnishes a variant of the simile. The reading of the India 
Office manuscript (No. 568, page 73 b) differs materially from 
above and seems hopelessly corrupt. It puts it as follows: — 
“snmsir# '5i?!frr HTt^ !” 

Does this, in spite of its inaccuracy, indicate the existence 
of another variant ? 


4 
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On one side a tiger, on the other a precipice! A serious 
dilemma ! There is a good example in Hemacandra’s Paridir 
etwpcman iii. 166:— ^ il<)i4^c|4<(i) | 1 

^ aniT Another is found in Syddmda- 

manjari, page 151:— “srcTRtrat^lfi imm ar ^ara;! 

^ ?iip w rrerici'nw^reraai Jn^i i 

g arera qa s r t ii ^ ii ^ q gK : i asi cmf# swm 

rrft sift«n: i 

ana ara qa ?Jifinnr- 

II In the following verse on page 896 of Upamiti. 
bhavaprapancd Kathd we have the nyaya as a compound:— 

W I 

n arrai^aitsaiq: & 51^:” ii 


sn^ ^ II 


The thing wished for is of more importance than the wish. 
This occurs in Veddntakalpataruparimalaf page 56, as 

jnft^TSTc# sririT: ^ i ^^^T^TPTOfffirs^nfK 

oumma ^snfr i sra fgr ft ^ mma i s q 

3^” h P^S® of the 

same:— “ Jtqiqftri^ qtn i ;a»q ' iq im<j4< f^ sqr gg r- 


II So too, in Ramanuja’s Srlhhdsya, page 31: — 

I i^snn f^qnwisnjtn^q^qqm ii 


This is repeated verbatim in the Ramanuja section of Sarva-^ 
dars'anasangrahat page 69 ( Jivananda’s edn). 
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^ ^ II 

• When his stomach is fvU his coffers are full Used of a 
lazy fellow who has no ambition beyond his daily food. ‘'Whose 
god is his belly.” It occurs in Hemacandra s Paris' ista^arvan 

iii. 113.— I ^ ^ 


II 

It is better to heg than to starve. This is one of Raghu- 
natha’s nyayas and he applies it thus; — 

It is found in Paneadasi ix. 119, 120:— 

amTi’ni a stirar sr ii 

^ WTR ii 




gnra II 


This is another of Raghunatha’s grammatical nyayas. It is 
not met with in the Mahahhd^a, but forms one of Nagoji- 
bhatta’s paribhasas. The following is Prof. Kielhom’s rendering 
of it: — “ An apavdda, even though the causes of its (application) 
are still to present themselves, supersedes a general rule the 
causes ( of the Application ) of which are already present.” In 
connection with this paribhasa we have the 
which see below. 
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II 

A rope which hinds at both ends. An embarrassing position 
a dilemma. The following is from the Jaimini section of 
Sarvadarsanasangraha (page 133, Bib. Ind., or 150 of Jivana- 
nda’s edition), with Professor Cowell’s translation (page 198): — 

I ^?TgvrqrT:tn?n )| 

“ If you object that non-existence ( or absence ) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can be an 
effect or not ? If it cannot, then we should have to allow that 
cloth is eternal, as its ‘emergent non-existence’ or destruction 
would be impossible. If it can be an effect, then why should it 
not be a cause also ? So this rope binds you at both ends.” 

The earliest occurrence of the nyaya is in Patanjali 6. 1. 68 
(vart. 2 and 5); and it is found in Tantravdrtika 3. 6. 42 (page 
1113) as follows:— TOi'q ?r f^5p^T^c!TTjm% ft 

121 OTgvRm:qT^ ll Mandanamis’ra 
used it in Vidhiviveka, page 83; and we find instances of it in 
Nydyamanjari, page 436, line 16; in Kusumdnjali iii. 6 
(page 374); in the same author’s Lalcsandvali, page 56; in 
Khandana, page 530; and in the opening part of CitsvdcM 
( Pandit, vol iv. page 466 ). 



II 


A thing that is changed in one part does not thereby become 
something else (literally, like something else). For example, 
as Patanjali says under 1. 1. 56 ( vart. 10 ), the cutting of a 
dog’s ears or tail does not turn it into a horse or a donkey, but 
it is still a dog ! Other passages of the Mahabhasya where 
this paribhasa occurs are as follows: — S'ivasutra 2, vartika 4 
(i e. vol. i. page 21 ); 2. 4. 85 ( vart. 10 ); 4. 1. 83; 6. 1. 69 
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(varfc. 3); 6. 4. 149 ( varfc. 2 ); and 8. 3. 85, The paribhasa is 
No 37 in Dr. Kielhorn’s edition of the Parihhasendus ekhara, 
and my rendering of it is based upon his. It is included in 
Raghunatha’s list of nyayas, and is quoted as such by Jayanta 
Bhatta. in Nydyamanjan, page 589, line 6. For further 
illustrations of the paribhasa, see under ^ 


On seeing one thing we are reminded of others connected 
with it. The nyaya is found in this form in the Nyayapradlpa 
on Tarkahhdsd, page 44, where the presence of smoke is said to 
remind the spectator of the invariably connected fire. In 
Amaradasa’s tika on 8*ihhdmani, page 93, it is quoted ^s 

^ lo both of Raghunatha- 

varman s books it appears as 

and, in the larger of the two, he illustrates it thus:— 

Taranatha (s. v. quotes the 

saying in the form He reverses the above 

illustration by saying that the elephant reminds one of the 
driver; and adds that a word reminds one of its meaning, a 
statement which, in these degenerate times, is not universally 
true ! See, too, Tdtparyatihd, page 167, line 18. 


II 

The rule as to the Kapinjalas [ a kind of partridge]. In 
Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd xxiv. 20, we read 

and the question arises, how many of the birds are to 
be sacrificed ? Jaimini devotes ’eight sutras [ 11. 1. 38-45 ] to 
the discussion of this point, and finally decides that three, the 
lowest figure representing plurality (two being merely duality), 
will satisfy the requirements of the sruti. S^abara’s lengthy 
argument is very concisely summed up in the Nydyamdld^ 
vistara, as follows: — 
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3TT^ f^hi (I 

^TT^rf^ ^g ^T ^ ^Tf%§[|cTO?5^ ^ 1 5T I f^k^ wmf 

fcR^ I ^ k ^ 5T 

^ ^P^T^l%'^i H^sf^RRf^rif^TFn 

5R?r^Ri[ I TOrrfiTc^Tr^T^^” ii 

There is an admirable example in Nydyahandall, page 50, 
where, in commenting on Pras'astapada’s 
JTfl^UTRT ” S'ridhara says:— 

^ 1 3i?rsrgpfrTirg^^^/' 

It is found also in Tantmvdrtiha 2. 1. 12 ( page 394 ), and 
3. 5. 26 ( page 1049) ; in Parimala, page 550, line 3; and in 
S'ihhdmcini, page 303. Commenting on Manu viii. 105, 
where certain offerings are directed to be made to Sarasvati, 
Kulluka decides that, in accordance with the lca;pinjala-nydya 
three are sufficient. The nyaya is clearly of the type of 
accord with the Marathi phrase 


II 

' The simile of the cleansing of a coarse blanket [by beating it 
on the feet, and so dusting them at the same time] ! One of the 
numerous examples of the accomplishment of two objects by 
one operation: — “ killing two birds with one stone.” It is found 
in S'abara 2. 2. 25;— “stft ^ ^ 

^ I !T3 I ftflRfif i 

Ti^a II The ^ (the 5}^ of the 

Marathas) is made of extremely coarse and rough material, and 




ai 


generally black or black and grey. In the case of the very 
poor, it is often their sole garment by day as well as their 
only covering at night. 



The nyaya of the trumpeting of an elephant The word 
^ is really redundant, since the whole meaning is conveyed 
V alone—fTf;^ hut the addition, in this 

and similiar cases, is made for some special purpose. Raghu- 
natha defines it thus 

This 

principle may be exemplified by the following verse fropa 
Kavyaprakad.a vii. 10:— 


^ mm ^ ^ fkmi I 




Here the author of the Kdvyapradipa remarks (page 295):— 

I So too, the 

Uddharanacandrilcd:—^^^ 


The following additional nyayas are cited by Raghunatha 
as belonging to the same class:— 

^Tf^r^5=^j In 

each case the first word might be omitted without affecting the 
meaning. 


II 

The law of [ abstention from] the flesh of an animal killed 
with a poisoned arrow, “Some hold the Kalanja to be the 
flesh of a (feer killed by a poisoned arrow; others, hemp or bhang; 
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others, a kind of garlic.” (Cowell’s note on page 81 of his 
translation of Kusimdnjali). But this can hardly be correct 
as the garlic and bhang are mentioned in addition. It may Be 
noticed, however, that is given as an equivalent of 
the meaning of which is the tobacco plant. It is deduced from 
Jaimini 6. 2. 19, 20, — an adhikaraiia designed to teach the 
evil result of doing forbidden things. The words 

5T ^ ’ar” are discussed, and the question 
arises as to whether this is an instance of or of — 
whether it means or The subtle 

intellect of the Mimamsaka sees a great difference between 
these two, the former being something to be done, and the 
latter being something to be avoided 1 The siddhantin decides 
in favour of the latter. I would advise my readers to study 
pages 39-41 of Dr. Thibaut’s excellent translation of Arthasan- 
graha^ in order to get, if possible, a clear understanding of 
this peculiar tenet. Many years ago, when in India, I heard 
a statement made by a Brahman, to the effect that the words 
“put no oil in the lamp,” did not mean “ don’t put oil in the 
lamp,” but rather “ put in the lamp ” some “ no-oil in other 
words, it was not a prohibition of an act but an injunction to 
do something ! This is just the position of the Mimamsaka, 
who, in regard to the rule that a Snataka must not look at the 
rising or setting sun, says that “ not-looking is something to 
be done. ” The above nj aya is quoted by Anandagiri on Brah- 
masutmhhdsya 3. 4. 28, and 4. 1. 13, and is found in Sanhepa- 
s'drlraha, i. 417-420, and in S'ribhdsya 1. 1. 4 (page 687). 



Like the erection of a temple including the pot-shaped Jinial 
[ which is placed on the summit at its completion ]. Used 
ironically of one who considers that he is doing something as 
meritorious as the building of a complete temple. 
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In a footnote to page 73 of his translation of Prahandha- 
cintdmani, Mr. Tawney says “Dr. Burgess informs me that 
Jcalas'ct is really the finial of the spire, which is shaped like a 
vase or urn.*’ Then, on page 135, there is the following foot- 
note: — “Mr. Cousens writes in a letter, which Dr. Burgess has 
kindly shown me, ‘I understand that the term kalas'adanda- 
pratistha refers solely to the setting up of the kalas'a or 
pot-finial, the danda being the pole or stick which supports the 
finial and upon which it is set up. With a small kalas'a made 
solid, it would not be required, the neck of the same taking its 
place, but it is always required with the larger and more com- 
plex kalas'as, especially those made of hollow metal.” Fre- 
quent mention is made by Meriitunga of the erection of a 
and as the completion of a temple. The two are mentioned 
on pages 119 and 211; whilst on pages 219 and 222 we have 
the referred to above. On pages 120 and 224, 

the ^ 55 ^ is mentioned alone. In Hemacandra’s Pari^istapar* 
•mn i. 14, we find for 

The illustration occurs in S arngadhara’s tika on Udayana’s 
definition of dravya in his Laksandvali ( page 4 ). The 
definition is— “ ^ and, whilst 

explaining it, the commentator attacks the views of Citsukha 
Muni as follows : — 

is necessary here to bear 
in mind the tenet of the logicians — “ ” 

The Tattvapradlpikd, better known as Citsukhl, is described by 
Hall as “ a confutation of the Nyaya philosophy, on the basis 
of the Vedanta.” The wrath of the logicians would of course, 
therefore, be kindled against it. The passage complained of 
above is the sloka ii. 4 with the vritti. The former stands 
thus: — ^ I 50TmRTf0IT- 

5 
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II 

The simile of a crow as a destroyer of curds. An example 
of upalaJcsana, where one represents many, or a part stands for 
the whole. So if any one were warned to keep the crows off 
the curds, it would imply that all other possible raiders were 
also to be warded off. It is thus put by Bbartrihari in Vdhya- 
pad%ya ii. 814 


I 


This is reproduced, with slight variations, in Tantravdrtika, 
page 731, and is quoted in the same form in Bhdmatl 1. 4. 3 
page 287). Eaghunatha’s application of it is as follows: — 

^ ^ I 

”. The Isvaragltd forms part of the 
uttarabhaga of the Eurma Purdna, and the verse here quoted 
is xi. 8. In the fourth chapter of Veddntaparihhdsd ( page 
285 ) this is given as an example of Jahadajahallahand. 

5 ?5pT^rTfJr?rTT^TR i 

JT^: ” I) This kind of lahand is termed hhdgalahsand in 
Veddntasdra 23; and hhdgatydgalahsand in Vivaranapra- 
meya, page 229. In the too, a part represents the 

whole. 


The being something on which a crow is perched. This 
illustration seems to have originated with Patanjali, and is 
found in Mahdhhdsya 1. 1. 26 ( vartikas 3 and 4 ) : — “ 

^ I I I I 1&- 
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^ I ^ I srs! 

ppft I sRjfir ^n^nfa ^tig^svRj^sf i 

rrasn I q?:J^ I 31^ ^ ^ I g;qRi^ 

^ q€tf^ qg 3^ 3rRI%.” 


It occurs in Vivamnapmmeyasangmha ( page 195 ) in the 
course of a discussion on Badarayana’s second siitra: — 

3RTT^?5I^rJRqMr I I 

5rarfq^?q q ^sf5r5^q% i w "q 
wfif^iRffra; I ^f^rrf^ww qn^nf^ ^ qft- 
i w 5!^toRq qqi ^roitsft 

'I)I<uh4'nu'^(* 1 W 5ajiin?a:>TRfi'. ” Similarly in Sankepa- 
s'anmka i. 206:— “q%q q;i^ 5 5 !T?rf 5 i^%- 

1 ^:” II With slight modifications it is found also in Tmt/ra- 
mrtika, page 277, line 8 ;— “jrsnqfWPmpnrft ^- 

grTJjptsg^T ^qitfiTgsRrf^gjfqr sTfcprat sqrfq- 

vrfqwrfq.” See, also, Khandam., page 502. 



5^ II 


A Nisadl gives hirth to a son, and a Nimda drinks the 
decoction of herbs [ prepared for her ] ! For the context of this 
see under gr%%^ ^ 


The law relating to “the performance of all prescribed acts of 
ritual in orderly succession for a particular object before per- 
forming the same acts in the same order for a second object.” 
This is Sir Monier- Williams’ definition based on the commen- 
tary on As'valayana’s Gnhyasutra 1 . 24. 7 which prescribes 
certain gifts commencing with and ending with jft. The 
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commentator says I ntft 1 q^m?3?W*r: 

'nwjf ?UPT ^ 1 5ra ^ 

?Rf: qra 1 5risi3OT?r> sir ftro^irtfsil^^sn’^ 

?miR ll^S5?rei ^ ” In a case of this kind, where 

there is merely a bestowal of gifts, and not the performance of 
sacrificial ritual, the definition given by Molesworth is more 
suitable: — “The order, when a suit or set of things is to be 
given to each individual of a multitude, of giving at once all 
the articles composing the suit or set, as distinguished from 

The nyaya represents the purport of Jaimini 5. 2. 3. Kunte 
says that the word 3Twnff% used in the sutra means hdndd/nu- 
Sfimaya. His notes on sutras 1-3 contain some very interest- 
ing items of information, of especial value to us of the West. 


The figure of the laying down of a water ‘Course for irriga- 
tion. An example of a thing made for one purpose subserving 
other purposes also. It is found in Vivaranaprameyasangraha, 
page 118, line 9: — ?f i 


\ w ^ 

^ ^ u” 

For the source of this nyaya, see 


I) 

The simile of [the unwitting employment of] base money 
[in one’s business]. It is used by Kumarila ( in Tantravdrtika 
1. 3. 3, page 95 ) in the course of an argument on the relative 
value of S'ruti and Smritl He maintains that if any teaching 
of the latter is found to be in opposition to that of the former, 
it must be giveii up; just as a man who finds that he has been 
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using counterfeit coins must at once abstain from so doing. 
The portion containing the nyaya is as follows: — 

infir 


In Tantmmrtihx 1. 3. 8 (page. 149, line 3 from bottom), 
Kumarila compares words to coins which can be tested by in- 
telligent people. He says 

The nyaya is found in Nydyamanjan, page 162, as 
follows ^ w( 

again on page 169, line 3, on page 187, line 4 from bottom, and 
on page 531, line 1. 


The simile of the welldigger. It is applied by Raghunatha 
as follows:— “ ^ 4^ f JTStn^ 

” The illustration is as old 
as Patanjali who made use of it in the introductory chapter 
of the Mahdhhdsya (vol. i. page 11) when discoursing on 
the importance of the study of grammar, and on the merit 
which accrues to the user of correct ^ words. He says:— 

I vilr 5^ssi!^ 

^ ^ 1 stw I afisir f<r 

wsrarg ^ a 5 ®wt- 

*r«rsiW^i^5i5r^^f^ stis^gr^ =51 ^ firsrf- 

^jiar ^ 
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II 

This is identical in meaning with 
for which see the Second Handful. It occurs in Nydyaman- 
jfxri, page 164 g 5ff^ "Tarafiro^fr 

Lower down on the same 
page, there is another nyaya of similar import, in the following 
verse : — 

^ 553 II 

f ffwp II 

,, ThjO rule that “ whenever it may appear doubtful whether 
an ofjeration has reference to that which is expressed by the 
technical or to that which is expressed by the ordinary mean, 
ing of a particular term, the operation refers (only) to that 
which is expressed by the technical meaning of the term in 
question.” This is Professor Kielhorn’s rendering of the nyaya 
as quoted in Nagojibhatta’s vritti to Paribhasa ix:— 

T%W: ” II It is taken from the 

Mahabhilsya where it appears several times. In 1. 1. 23 
( vart. 3 ), it is followed by the example “ TfrTT^=F?TR^ 
?r^r ?r ^ ^ nr: nr^mfir ^ nr 

Siradeva includes it in his collection of paribhasas. 

Like an impemnions debtor deceiving the money-lenders 
with empty promises. This occurs in Atmatattvaviveka, page 

20, as follows:—" 31^35^!%% %5r)%rRf^ fn: %^i 
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fw f| ^ II 

Action may vary, hut substance cannot. This is plainly 
set forth in & dnlmrahhasya 1. 1. 2 (page 37) as follows:— 

^ 5T ^ I 5T 5 ^T 

”. Similarly in 2. 1. 27 (page 471):— f| 

g 

Then, in Anandagiri’s comment on 1. 4, 1 ( page 325 ), we 
find the expression and on 

page 359, “?f f| ^^gT% T%^^ISt%.” It occurs also on the 
first page of the Ramanuja chapter of Sarvadars'anasan^^ 
raha-.—^^^ ^ f% ?T 

T%^r f| 5T “Nor 

should any one say: Granting the impossibility of the co- 
existence of existence and non-existence, which are reciprocally 
contradictory, why should there not be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence, there being the rule that it is 
action, not Ens, that alternates ? ” This rendering is Professor 
Gough’s. The nyaya is found, too, in S'dstracUpikd 1, 3. 8 
( page 154, line 6 ), and FaisJcarmyasiddhi iii. 82. 


, : ip II 

What cmnection has a camel with the lustration of arms ? 
None at all ; and the phrase is used to indicate that certain 
things are not connected. The described in 

chapter 267 of the Agni Purana) was a ceremony performed 
by kings or generals before going forth to battle, and consisted, 
of the purification of the component parts of the army, in- 
cluding that of the horses, the elephants, and the weapons 
The is mentioned in Raghuvamsa iv. 25, on 
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which Mallinatha remarks;—*^ u r 

Jrfi’ The illustration appears in Upamitu 

hhavaprapancd Kathd, page 522: — jf 

I m ^ ^ jft?RFn m n 


^ II 

Like salt on a wound. ^ %q; has become proverbial, 
and means ‘to aggravate the pain which is already unbearable,’ 
‘to make bad worse/ ‘to add insult to injury’/’ (Apte’s Dic- 
tionary). He cites Uttammmacarita iv. 7:-- ‘‘q- ^ ^rq- 

I ?it% Also 

Mricchakatiha V. 18. I have met with it again in Upamiti- 
ihavaprapancd Kathd, page 5, verse 42:--“^ 

1 ^ il There is 

another example on page 993 of the same. 


The figure of the infliction of a fine of one hundred on the 
Oargas. There are two paribhasas which are frequently found 
together in the Mahabhasya, viz. qrqqqfenTTfR:” and 

qiqqqfenTT%:.” Professor Kielhorn (in his transla- 
tion of Nagojibhatta) renders them (the latter slightly modi- 
fied) thus:— “What is stated (in grammar of several things) 
must be understood (to have been stated) of each of them 
separately.” And “sometimes (it) also (happens that what is 
stated in grammar of several things) must be understood (to 
have been stated) of all of them collectively.” Patanjali’s 
illustration of the former is 

where, of course, each separate person is to be fed; and his 
illustration of the latter is ^ where the 

Gargas collectively are to be fined a hundred. The passages 
where these occur are 1. 1. 1 (vart. 12); 1. 1. 7 (vart. 1); 2. 1. 
4; 2. 3. 46; 6; 1. 5 (vart. 2); 8. 3. 58; and 8. 4. 2 (vart. 3). 
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The two paribha^s and examples are quoted by S'abara on 
Jaimini 3. 1. 12 ( page 223 ), and the second one is referred to 
as follows by Kumarila in his vMka on the same passage 

( 5T ^ I 5 ?rs'- 

5Ttpri^?irTOTg^i^ i 

1 5T g srnitfir i 

I 


m ^ 5r#Efii5RTT I 



II 


This paribhasa occurs also in Tantmvdrtiha 1. 4. 3 
( page 294, line 15 ), and in 1. 4. 8 ( page 300 ); whilst the 
former one is quoted in 1. 4. 18 (page 314), 


The simile of a snake lying dead in a hole. It is employed 
by Vijnana Bhiksu ( in his Brahmashtrabhasya 1. 1. 2, page 
36) when explaining the line 5TRftT%f%- 

Ndrasimha Pumna. He says 

n” Again, 

on page 96 of the same:— “ ^ ^ 

f^r^mrRr 

On the next page we have it again, in a similar con- 
nection, as 


II 

The rule as to the [application to the] Garha^patya-fire [of a 
mantra in which reference is made to Indra]. This represents 
Mimamsasutras 3. 2. 3, 4 where the Vedic mantra 

mlq^g^Tf^” is discussed. The question 
is raised whether, since the mantra makes mention of Indra> 
the adoration is addressed to him or to the Garhapatya ( one 
6 
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of the' three sacred fires perpetually maintained by a house- 
holder, and from which fires for sacrificial purposes are light- 
ed ). Jaimini’ s decision is in favour of the latter on the ground 
that direct enunciation (sruti) is staronger than suggestive 
power ( linga ). The following extract from Arthasangraha 
page 6, with Dr, Thibaut’s translation ( page 11 ), will explain 
this:— “ ^ ^ 

“Direct enuniciation is stronger than 
suggestive power and the other proofs ( by which one thing is 
shown to be subsidiary to another ); ...for this reason we do not 
conclude at once on the ground of suggestive power that a 
verse (apparently) addressed to Indra (that is, a verse con- 
fining a mention of Indra’s name, or one of his attributes &c.) 
is really to be used for addressing Indra; but rather decide if 
we find at the same time a direct enunciation as, for instance 
'with a verse bearing Indra’s mark he addresses the Garha 
patya’, that in consequence of the direct enunciation of the 
second case termination ( Garhapatyam ) the verse is subsi 
diary to the act of addressing the Garhapatya-fire.” The words 
which, amongst other places, arr 
found in the Atharvasamhitd x. 8. 42, are rendered by Pro 
fessor Whitney " The reposer, the assembler of good things ' 
and by Mr. Griffith, “Duller to rest, and gatherer up o 
treasures.” As quoted in S'atapatha Bmhmma 7. 2. 1. 2( 
Prof Eggeling translates it “The harbourer and gatherer c 
riches”! Who shall decide between these learned doctors 
The Garhapatyanyaya is explained and applied in Bhdmai 
3. 3. 25 ( page 613 ), and in other works on Vedanta. Owin 
to the word in sutra 3, the adhikarana is sometimi 
styled 
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The simile of the Tnilh-'pail. It is laid down that a sacri- 
ficer who wishes for cattle must bring the water for his sacri- 
fice in a milk-pail. But that is not done in other cases. The 
godohana is therefore used as an illustration of something 
which is occasimally, and not universally, connected with 
an act or performance as an essential part of it. It occurs 
in S'd'nharahha^a 3. 8. 42, as follows:— 


Then, at the dose of the same:— “g^TRIsn 5EtqrsnT<nrft 

again in 3. 3. 65; 3. 4. 45, and in 4. 1. 6. SuresVara quotes ft 
also in his vartika on the Brihadarmyahopanisad 3. 3. 51:-— 

“51 g 5ft^tf5(STO: I ^ f| 5t ;iR 

5Rr:” II 


For the mantra regarding the use of this pail, see S'abara 
and Nydyamdldvistara on Jaimini 4. 1. 2. Other references 
to the nyaya are Tantmvdrtiha 3, 6. 43 (page 1118); and 
Nydyamanjan, page 166, line 4, in connection with which a 
verse is quoted from S'lohavdrtika ( page 63 ) where mention 
is made of the godohana. Kunte’s long note on the sutra of 
Jaimini referred to above will be found useful. 


When a word has both a primiry and a secondary mean- 
ing^ an operation takes effect ( only ) when the word conveys 
its primary meaning. This is an abridgment of Professor 
Kielhorn’s rendering of Nagojibhatta’s fifteenth parihhd^d', 
and the foUowing extracts from the vritti may help to explain 
it:— “A word which is employed in a secondary sense is so 
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employed ( only ) because ( the character of that which it de- 
notes in) its primary sense is ascribed ( to that which it denotes 
in a secondary sense ) ” “For example, the word jfr con- 
veys the secondary meaning 'one who is only fit for bearing 
burdens, an unintelligent person/ because ( such a person has ) 
certain qualities such as stupidity &c. (in common with 
an ox )”. 


The nyaya appears in the above form in Mdhdhhd^a 1. 1. 
15, and 6. 3. 46 ; but in 1. 4. 108, and in 8. 3. 82, the word ^ 
is omitted. In this shortened form it is quoted by Anandagiri 
on Bmhmasutmhhdsya 1. 2. 13 (page 185), and 1. 3. 14 
(page 246). Then in 4. 3. 12, S'ankara says 

In Veddntahal'patam, page 346, line 3, we read 


In S'abara’s bhasya on Jamini 3. 2. 1 (which deals with the 
Barhirnydya ) we have a very interesting discussion on 
and g? 5 q-, in the course of which he says “;T|Rfir?R 

The conclusion arrived at is thus expressed:— 


II 

The illustration furnished by [the mention of the washing of 
one cup only. This is the title of the adhikarana comprisin| 
Mimamsasutras 3. 1. 13-15 in which the passage relating to th( 
cleansing of the soma-cups is discussed. The direction givei 
is OTrf&”} “be cleanses the cup with a fringei 

filtering-cloth.” But there are many such grahas in use; i 
only one of them to be washed ? The decision is that all ma] 
be cleansed; and this, according to MMhava (who, is closel; 
followed by Krishna Yajvan in the Mmd7mdpariblid8d)f i 
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because one represents the whole, and also on the ground of 
the rule that “a subordinate act is to be repeated in the case 
of each principal thing.” The cup is here the ‘principal,’ and 
the act of cleansing is ‘subordinate,’ and is therefore to be 
repeated until e^ch one has been cleansed. The passage stands 
thus in the Nyayamalavistam^-^^ 

JOT 5TfT: ^ ^ II 

Kumarila explains this in the following karika of Tantra^ 
vd/rtika 3. 1. 14; — 

For further applications of the nyaya by him, see pages 339 
(line 4 from bottom) and 551 (line 13). For its use outside 
the Mimamsa, see Nydyamanjan, page 287, line 4; and 
Veddntas'ihhdmanij page 120. The grammarian Nages'a- 
bhatta, too, in his exposition of Kaiyata on 1. 1. 14 (page 319) 
writes thus “jTf 

^ II See, too, Kaiyata on the closing 

part of Patanjali 1. 1. 69 ( vol. i p. 169 h of Benares edition ; 
or page 450 ( column 1 ) of the Nirnayasagar edition of 1908). 


II 

Like a delineation on stone. Used of something unalter- 
ably fixed, 5 I ^ ^ 

inf^T Paris' istaparvan xii. 275. Compare 

Job’s words ( xix. 23 ) “Oh that my words were now written 

that with an iron pen and lead they were graven in 

the rock for ever.” 


* For this, see below. 
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II 

The simile of Sandal-oil. Badarayaiia uses this as an illus- 
tration in sutras 2. 3. 23, 24. As the application of a drop of 
the oil to one part of the body produces a pleasant sensation in 
the whole of it, so soul, abiding in one part, namely in the 
heart, is yet perceived as present in the entire frame. 
S'ankara’s exposition of the former sutra is as follows : — 




The simile of a woman in a pieinre. An illustration of 
that which has only an appearance of reality. Raghunatha 
connects with this the and and, in his 

larger work, is quoted as follows:— 

Like his other quotations from Vasistha, this, 
too, is from the Yogavddstha, where it stands as verse 4. 18. 69. 
Others of a like nature are 4. 1. 11 and 12: — 

w I ii 

i ^ w Also 

6 . 57. 28;— “^1%^ I 



The illustration of a shadow mistaken for a she^ohlin! 
It is found in Nrisimhasarasvati’s commentary on tl^e last sec- 
tion of the Vedmtasara, as follows 
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m \ ‘3lT<:flT^T?R^ ^^WR^JT#!- 

i: m II 



II 

The simile of a gourd in water. The idea is that of a 
gourd, thickly covered with mud, and therefore sinking in the 
water, but gradually resuming its buoyancy as the mud is 
washed ofC The Digambara Jains use the figure to illustrate 
the release of the soul from the encumbrance of the body. 
Raghunatha puts it thus:— WIsf^TT 

^ mm I ^ i |fcr 

!=2TRJ” II 

This description, without mention of the nyaya, is found in 
very similar language in the Jaina chapter of Sarvadardana” 
sangraha (page 48 of Jivananda’s edition), and also in Veddn- 
tahalpataruparimala, for which see the 
below. The former passage is as follows: — ^ 

1%^^.” figure of the castor-oil seed is found in the 
Parimala passage also. The term which appears in 

Raghunatha’s definition, is the name of a subdivision of one of 
the five categories {astikdya) of the Jaina system. It is explain- 
ed as follows by Anandagiri on Brdhmasutrahhd^ya 2. 2. 3^ 

[(page 563 );— I 
I This is 
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referred to in a verse quoted by Madhava in the immediate con- 
text of the passage already cited from the Sarvadars'ana- 
sangraha, namely 5rfT: I 
^ ll Professor Cowell’s rendering 

is:— “However often they go away, the planets return, the sun, 
mooh, and the rest; but never to this day have returned 
any who have gone to Alokakas'a.” This should of course be 
Alokakas'a, as the long vowel includes the preposition art 
‘up to,’ ‘as far as,’ “those who have reached Alokakas'a” (an 




The law regarding the oblation on ike birth of a son. This 
is the subject of Jaimini 4. 3. 88, 39. The question arises 
whether the offering is for the benefit of the father or the son 
( and the answer is 
that it benefits the latter. In,the commentary on 
this is applied as follows: — 





II 

The story of the son-in-laws revision [ of a book ]. This 
is the original of the Marathi which Molesworth 

defines as “ A phrase, founded on a popular story, to express 
the examination of a piece of a composition by a shallow- witted 
fellow incapable of discerning its merit.” The popular story, as 
given on pages 6-9 of Merutunga's Prabandhacintamani^ is to 
the effect that Vararuci, having been instructed by Vikrama- 
ditya to find a suitable husband for his daughter, the princess 
Priyangumanjari, he in revenge for a supposed insult offered 



him by her when his pupil, palmed off upon her W igSdl^ir# 
cowherd as a man of learning ! The king accepted him, and he 
became his son-in-law. " In accordance with the advice of the 
pandit, the herdsman preserved unbroken silence; but the 
princess, wishing to test his cleverness, entreated him to 
revise a newly- written book. He placed the book in the palm 
of his band, and with a nail-parer proceeded to remove from 
the letters in it the dots and the oblique lines at the top 
indicating vowels, and thus to isolate them, and then the 
princess discovered that he was a cowherd. After that the 
‘son-in-law’s revision’ became a proverb everywhere.” This 
quotation is from Mr. C. H. Tawney’s admirable translation of 
Merutunga’s work; the original being as follows:— 

I 

In the subsequent part of the story we are informed that 
the cowherd eventually became the famous poet Kalidml 
For a similar account from a Buddhist source, see Indian 
Antiquary, vol iv. page 103; also vol vii. page 116. 

II 

Knowledge [of Brahma] aholiahea nothing hut the ignorance 
, [which obscures that Impersonality]. This is a bit of Vedant- 
ism pure and simple, and has scant claims to a place amongst 
popular maxims. It is admitted solely because Eaghunatha 
includes it in his list. His explanation is as follows:— 

I 5T i ^R?r- 

I ^ Orfftr: i 

7 
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The so-called nyaya is found in VimrampmmeyasangmJia, 
page 8, line 9, and in Pancapddikd, page 1. 

II 

The or is a sort of small drum, shaped like an 
hour-glass, and held in one hand: The ;fri5r is, I suppose, the 
small piece of wood attached to the string tied round the 
middle of the drum, which strikes each end alternately as it is 
shaken in the hand, and thus fulfils a double purpose. The 
garudis, or conjurors, use a drum of this kind ; and Apte^s 
dictionary tells us that the Kapalikas carry one. (For a 
description of the latter, see Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus 
Vol. i. pages 21 and 264) The nyaya is found in Syadvada- 
manjan, page 84, where in explaining the words 

ill Hemacandra’s eleventh karika, Malliseua says. 

Seethe nyaya compare also, the 

on pago 35 of Syddvddamanjan. 




The simile of a young bird which [ has got out to sea on a 
floating log and ] is unable to discover the shore. Its applica- 
tion is obvious. It occurs in the second line of verse 19 of 


Hemacandra’s in Syadvadamanjarl, as follows : — “ 

Mallisena explains it thus: — 

wmwn ^ ^qq^qRqinqRra:qf^: q%- 


fq^^T%^ITqqi?Tq& JRq- 
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II 

The principle of meditation on that [viz. Brahman], Or, one 
who meditates on that This is taken from Brahmasutm 
4 3. 15, “ 

The bhasya on the last term is as follows ; — 

^ I 5T 5 5r^5 5nr5E3^^?T% 

I 5T?^pnr5f^fir ^ 

[ ^° h. ^o. ^ i ^ q[%- 

sr^ni^T^ 

^STT^RrR^Tfirf^ I subjoin Dr. Thibaut’s rendering, 

with a few additions of my own in parentheses. '‘The words, 
‘and the meditation on that,’ state the reason for this twotofi 
relation [viz. of those who meditate bn Brahman with qualities, 
and those who worship by means of symbols or images]. For 
he whose meditation is fixed on Brahman reaches lordship like 
that of Brahman, according to the scriptural relation, ‘ In what- 
ever form they meditate on him, that they become themselves.’ 
In the case of symbols, on the other hand, the meditation is not 
fixed on Brahman, the symbol being the chief element in the 
meditation. — But scripture says also that persons whose mind 
is not fixed on Brahman go to it ; so in the knowledge [ rather, 
the doctrine (vidya)] of the five fires, ‘He leads them to 
Brahman.’ — This may be so where we observe a direct scrip- 
k tural declaration. We only mean to say that, where there is 
no such declaration, the general rule is that those only whose 
purpose is Brahman [i. e. whose mind is fixed on B.] go to it, 
not any others.” This is a noteworthy passage. It practically 
condemns the use of symbols, or images, in worship, by declar- 
ing that the mind of the upasaka is directed to the praUka, 
and not to Brahman (or IsVara). The s'ruti, “ ^ 

&c.,” whicb is quoted also in 3. 4. 52, may mean much more 
than S’ankara sees in it; for it is an undoubted fact that, in 
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iJie presmt lifet the worshipper becomes assimilated to the 
object of his worship ; that the characteristics of that object, as 
conceived by him, become his own characteristics; and that a 
man never rises above the moral or spiritual level of that 
which he worships. This was clearly set before the Jewish 
nation in the teaching of Psalms cxv and cxxxv, where, 
with reference to the making and worshipping of images, we 
read “ They that make them shall be like them, every one that 
trusteth in them” (Eevised version ). 

The which, in its full form seems to be 

( as in Anandagiri on the closing part of 4. 3. 15), is constantly 
quoted in the V edantakalpataruparimala. It will be found 
8n pages 229 ( three times), 230 (line 9), 235 (line 11 ), 246 
(line 6), 478 ( line 1 ), 591 (line 4 from bottom), 669 (line 10), 
and 730 ( lines 9 and 15 ). Also Pancada8% ix. 145. 


The principle that there is another scriptural passage 
declaratory of it ( namely, of the secondary matter connected 
with a sacrifice, such as the deity to whom it is offered, the 
materials to be used, &:c). The nyaya represents Jaimini’s 
sutra 1. 4. 4 ( ifRsMr aiid is one of the four means 

by which Mimamsakas prove that an injunction comes under 
the head of (‘name’), and is not a ga Ti %% (‘an 

injunction relating to the accessories of the sacrifice,’ provision ' 
being made for them in other scriptural passages ). The three 
other tests are styled (‘possessive indication’) 

(‘split of the sentence’ caused by the inclusion of two 
or more distinct topics), and ( which see below). 

The following extracts from the Arthasamgrahay with Dr 
Thibaut’s renderings, illustrate the nyaya. 
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^^cTf^Ocftr^Tcj; I sRTsn ^sr^i^vrr 

^rra; i ^ 'srifir^ ^tpi; ii ( Page 4 ) 

“ That injunction which merely indicates the general nature 
of some action is called ‘ originative injunction/ as, for instance, 
the passage ‘He is to offer the Agnihotra oblation/ But it 
may be objected, the two forms (aspects) of a sacrifice are 
the material ( offered ) and the divinity ( to whom the material 
is offered )i How then can the passage ‘ He is to offer the 
Agnihotra-oblation,’ in which neither of these two forms is 
mentioned, be considered an originative injunction, the word 
Agnihotra (which seemingly indicates the divinity of the 
sacrifice, viz. Agni ) being merely a name ( and not indicating 
the divinity ) according to the principle of ( the existence of 
another scriptural passage ) declaratory of it. To this objection 
we reply: — The passage is an originative injunction although 
neither of the two forms of the sacrifice is mentioned in it. 
Otherwise the passage ‘ He is to perform the oblation by means 
of sour milk’ would have to be considered as the originative 
injunction ( of the Agnihotra ) as it contains a statement of one 
of the two forms ( viz. the material ), and then the passage ‘ He 
is to offer the Agnihotra’ would be purposeless.” ( Page 7 ). 

Again on page 20 of the same: — 

55ni^W5i^fifwr! i ?Tfirqi%5jsqreR!m- 

II 

“ In the same manner the pieces of firewood called samidh 
and other things are established as the divinities of the Prayaja 
oblations by means of the Mantras ‘the samidhs may partake 
of the butter &c./ and therefore the words ‘samidh’ which 
occur in the injunctions ‘ He sacrifices the samidh &c. are to 
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be taken as names of certain sacrifices (not as denoting 
secondary matters) on account of another scriptural passage 
declaratory of it ” 

The nyaya is explained in almost identical language in 
Apadevas work Mirmmsmydyaprahm'a, and is applied in 
VedantahalpataruparimoLa, page 150, line 7. We find it, 
also, in Nages'a’s Uddyota (vol. 3. page 623), under sutra 2. 3. 3. 


One who takes the place of somebody else takes upon 
\imself also the functions of the latter. This is Professor 
Kielhorn s rendering of the maxim as found in Nagojibhatta’s 
comment on paribhasa cxvi. It may have originated with 
Kaiyata. On Panini’s sutra 1. 1. 56 &c.) Katyayana 

says “ w. ” 

Patanjali follows with the remark rRJSllI 

^ fTfjsiri 

>15^ mvm.” Then Kaiyata says 

fra I ^ fr^^aranTrar sg:” ii 

Under sutra 1. 1. 4, Nages'a Bhatta prepares us for this with 
the remark (on page 209 of his PraMpoddyota) 



This nyaya, which is found in Veddntakalpataruparimalaj 
page 581, line 9, and again in line 8 of the next page, is taken 
from the of Jaimini 5. 1. 23, 24, the 

vm N l?d which Kunte renders “The subject of the 
forward transference of acts which follow the Anuy^a-offerings 
and the backward transference of acts which precede Prayaja- 
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ofierings together with the offerings themselves.” Regarding the 
he says : — “Tadddi signifies the first part of 
that; the Tadanta signifies the last part of that These are 
Bahuvrihi compounds, and therefore signify that of which the 
first part is taken, and that of which the last part is taken. 
When forward transference is to be made, the Tadadi is taken 
and when backward transference is to be made, the Tadanta is 
takea The following illustration will explain this. When the 
Anuyaja-offerings are to be transferred in point of time, the 
Suktavaka and the Shanyuvaka which follow it, are to be 
transferred along with it, because the Anuyaja is the first part. 
Again, when Prayaja-offerings are to be transferred in point of 
time, the Aghara and the Samidheni which precede it, are to 
be transferred along with it, because the Prayaja is the lalt 
part.” 


The law that a certain thing is seen to appear when a 
certain other thing appears [thus establishing a connection 
between them]. Raghunathavarman expounds it thus: — 

?R!ii 

H I have met with it in the 

following passage of the Tantravdrtika ( page 348 ), and 
quote Prof. Ganganath Jha s translation of it : — 

“g?Ti i 

ft 5r|s?qH 

“The Root and the Affix are always found to appear in a 
definite order of sequence ; and, as a matter of fact, we find 
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thafc it is only when the Affix is heard to be pronounced, that 
we have an idea of the Blmva'm; and this, too, leads us to 
the conclusion that the Bhdvand is denoted by the affix. 
Because the invariable concomitance of any two objects is not 
only such that one cannot exist in the absence of the other, 
but also of a kind which we find in the present case, where 
we find that it is only where a particular word — the Affix for 
instance — is pronounced that there is a denotation of the 
Bhdvand ; and as such, in accordance with the rule that when 
one object is always seen to appear when another appears, 
there is always an invariable concomitance between the two, 
we must admit that the Bhdvand is denoted by the Affix.” 
(p. 483). 

* I may add that the passage here cited from the Tdntra- 
vdrtika is closely connected with that quoted under the nyaya 
“ which see below. 

(I 

The principle of a name indicating resemblance to some- 
thing. This is the title of Jaimini’s sutra 1. 4. 5, where the 
sentences “ ’’ 

and “ ” are discussed, and it is decided that 

and are not the materials of the various sacrifices, 
but their names. This is well put in Colebrooke’s Essay on the 
Mimanasa : — 

“ It is a question whether the hawk-sacrifice ( s'yenaydga ) 
which is attended with imprecations on a hated foe, be 
performed by the actual immolation of a bird of that kind. 
The case is determined by a maxim that ‘ a term intimating 
resemblance is denominative.* Hawk^ then, is the name of 
that incantation; ‘ it pounces on the foe as a falcon on his prey ” 
So tongs is a name for a similar incantation ; ^ which seizes the 
enemy from afar as with a pair of tongs*; and cow, for a sacrifice 
to avert such imprecations.** 
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This nyaya, as pointed out under is one of the 

proofs applied in the Mimamsa in support of the divi- 

sion of the Veda, and Laugaksibhaskara ( on page 20 ) explains 
it thus: — 

i 

^ |fir 

In this passage, and in a similarly worded one in Apadevi^ 
^tn^R is given as the equivalent of sqx|^, whilst Kumarila 
employs ^r^sc^. The dictionaries, however, are silent as to any 
such sense of the word. In his translation Dr. Thibaut renders 
it “ comparison,’' * 


II 

Hot goes with hot. Like loves like. This is found in the 
following passage of Bhdmatl 3. 3. 25 ( page 620 ): — “ ^ ^ 

I 1 5rsrr=9Tw»i^: 1 

5I&5I ffir I ?r»n sr ftm 

11 ” Mr, M. R. Telang has given me another excellent 
example in Vikramorvas'i ii. 16: — “ ^RRoitsqfgvRft: wm: 

” Compare, too, 

of Mficchalcatika; (page 40). It might be used as 
the equivalent of “Birds of a feather flock together”? 

?rHrq:'fiRnT|^ ii 

The simile of [ a drop of ] water consumed by hot iron 
[when thrown upon it]. Ramtirtha employs it when expounding 
the words srT'JTT i^ section of the 

Vedantasara. He says: — 

8 
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srmt %!g sr?tmiri^ 5WPT:- 

JWPiWIf 5T In Nrisimha- 

sarasvati s comment on the same portion the nyaya is expanded 
and made clearer : — 



Neither of them, however, was the originator of the simile ; 
for it is clearly an adaptation of the line 

^rrflrTft ^ ’’ which forms the commencement of 

Pancatantm i. 250, and also of Bhartrihari’ s NUis'ataka 67. 


The illustration [ of the co-existence ] of light and darkness. 
It is found in Pancaixdika, page 8, as follows f^T^: 

The substance of this is reproduced in Vivaranaprameya- 
sangraha, page 10. 


II 

The custom of taking grass in the mouth [ lit of eating 
grass ], as a token of submission. This interesting illustration 
is found in Prabandhacintdmani, page 93 : — /f 

i ^oirfiTT.* Mr. 

Tawney renders it thus: — ‘'Since even enemies are let off, when 
near death, if they take grass in their mouths, how can you slay 
these harmless beasts [deer &c.] which always feed on grass ? ” 
In a note on page 210, it is stated that we have here an allusion 
to a most ancient custom. There is a reference to it in Harsor 
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carita ( Bombay edn. 1892 ) page 132, line 11, on which, the 
translators, Cowell and Thomas, remark, “ To carry a straw in 
the mouth was a sign of surrender ; compare Acworth’s Mara- 
tha Ballads, page 43 : — 

‘And’ twixt the teeth a straw is fit 
For curs who arm but to submit.’ ” 

These two lines are deduced from the three words 
^ ” of the original, 

Merutunga refers to this custom again on page 300 

“Grass is now worshipped in Paramardin’s city, be- 
cause, when taken in the mouth, it preserved our lord Paramar- 
din from Prithviraja, the king of men.” (Tawney’s translation^ 
page 189 ). 

The late Colonel Meadows Taylor, who was so thoroughly 
acquainted with Indian life, put the following into the mouth 
of one of his characters in Seetd ( chapter xLVii “ We have 
a good many prisoners, for I could not kill the wretches who 
had put g^ass in their months and were crying for quarter.” 


The certainty of the non-a.ppeamnce of shoots from grains 
of rice spoilt hy [ contact with ] oil It occurs in Vedanta^ 
Icalpataru, page 545, line, 17 fenwRnpft: 

S'dnlcarahhdsya 2. 8. 31, we read ^r- 

Of the in Anandagiri says : — 

See also Nydyamakaranda, page 60. Compare 
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II 

The simile of the burnt seed. An illustration of that which 
has for ever ceased to be an operative cause. It appears in a 
verse of Syddvddamanjan, page 208 

sr II 

The following is from the P'raiandkacintamani, page 206 

^*'ilWII*&5| ^^1*11 •! l^iltlf II 

Merutunga ascribes it to a Purana. Vijnana Bhiksu quotes 
from some Smriti another of a like kind, under YogavdrtiJca 
ji. 3:- 

3^: I 

w^mj s ^ t : ii 

See also a verse ascribed to a Charvaka in Prabodhacandro- 
daya, page 35. 





II 


That which is given once is received hack a thousand times. 
This is found in Merutunga’s work, page 266, and I append 
Mr. Tawney’s rendering:-^^??? 

“ Then, when Viradhavala’s life was approaching its termina- 
tion, Tejahpala, who was on his way to a holy place, in accord- 
ance with the proverb that what is given once is received back 
a hundred (?) times, gave him the merits of his last birth.” 
Though the illustration is fable, the principle is true. “ Give, 
and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom.” Among the Turks there is the saying ‘‘Who gives 
alms sows one and reaps one thousand.” (Kev. T. Long’s 
Eastern proverhs and emblems, page 187). t 
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To deep like a debtor whose debt has been paid. To sleep 
like a top! It occurs in Hemacandra’s Pam'ietoparww, ii. 563:— 

“ ftfPi h: I ^ 


5^5 II 

Curds and cucumber are fever 'personified ! That is, they 
cause fever. This is found in Mahdhhdsya 1. 1. 59 ( vartika 
6\ and 6. 1. 32 (vart 6), as follows 

I I I 

I «TT^JT: I JT^Ir I I 

This closely resembles Raghunatha’s 
3^: which I have not yet met with anywhere, 
See and in Second Handful. 


The forest fire which destroys the seeds of the Ratan is also 
[ by that means ] the promoter of the growth of another form 
[namely, the plantain]. This is found in CitsukM i. 15, as 

follows ^ ^ 

The same idea, with the express mention of the plan- 
tain tree, is found under i. 14, and also in the following passage 
of the Nydyavartihitatparyatlkd page o7:— ^ 


The same passage is found in BhdmaU page 
18, line 7; and, one of the same nature, in S'ikhdniani page 
184, line 8; whilst, in Sarvdrthasiddhi ii. 46 (page 207), Venkata 
says Maniprahhd 

iii. 14 (page 55), and Nydya'rmkaranda, page 75, line 6. 
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II 

The illustratioa of the eating of an elongate [confection 
called ] S'ashuU [ said, by the commentator on Ydinavalhya- 
smriti i. 173, to be ]. The nyaya is well 

defined in the following extract from the Vis istadvaitin (vol. 
i. p. 102), for which I am indebted to my friend Dr. Grierson: — 
^^S'aslikuU is a stick-like edible, which a person begins to eat 
from one end. While he so eats there are several sensations 
present, such as the hardness or the softness of the thing; its 
surface, round, square &c., uniform or indented ; its taste, smell, 
color &c. All the sensations do not affect the person simul- 
taneously, but one after another. When he is intent on the taste, 
he is non-intent on the color ; when he is intent on the smell 
ht) is non-intent on the surface ; though all the sensations seem 
to come to him simultaneously, by reason of the infinitesimal 
interval of time dividing one sensation from another.” 

Fydyasutm i. 16 defines Mind as that in which knowledge 
[ of more things than one ] does not arise simultaneously ; and 
we find the following in Mallinatha’s comment on Tdrlcikam- 
lisd 29, where that sutra is referred to ^ 

^ II Again, in the Nydya- 

pmdlpa on the definition of jj^in Tar]cahhdsd{^.12Q)we read: — 

In a discussion on the same subject in Nydyamanjarl page 
497, Jayanta Bhatta brings forward three examples of appar- 
ent simultaneity, the first of which is quaintly versified as 
follows 
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II 

The illustration of distant trees [ i. e. of two trees standing 
apart, but which, owing to their distance from the spectator, 
seem to be one ]. It is contained in the Laukikanydyaratnd- 
hara ( 10 MS. 582, page 219 a ), but not in the smaller work. 
Its author most probably derived it from CitsuhM, where the 
following passage is found at the beginning of the second 

ir^5Tf5RiiT: 5r^:”n The Muni then quotes 
SdnJchyakdrikdi vii. &c.”; and the same karika, with 

a somewhat similar context, is cited in the Purnaprajna section 
of sarvadarsanasangraha. The simile of the two trees is met 
with in the much older work Sanhepas'drlraka, (i. 44), nam^- 

ly.— 

We have it again in the Pancapadikd (page 7, line 13). 


It is interesting to compare with IsVarakrisna’s causes of 
anupalabdhi those assigned by Patanjali in Mahdhhdsya 4. 1. 3 
(vol. ii. page 197). He says JT^R-* ^ 


II 


The figure of Devadatta’s bravery. Equivalent to Horace’s 
“Caelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” The 
illustration is used by Sankara in his bhasya on Brahma^ 
sutra 3. 3. 10:— 

I ft 

^TWTRRsftr It The is 

mentioned again in the bhasya on the next sutra. Compare 
with this the following from Tantravdrtika, 3. 6. 41 ( page 
1108 ):-“ 2 t^ 
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&c.” See, also, Slokavartilca, page 780 ; and compare 
the following from Mahdhha^a 1. 1. 1 ( vart. 13 )•.* — ^ ^ ^ 
srftr 501T 1 1 

*1 ^SffTT%.” Commenting on this, Kaiyata says : — 



The illustration of the slaying of the murderer of Devadatta. 
The point is that the death of the murderer does not bring his 
victim to life again. It is applied by Raghunatha as follows: — 

f5'lf^n'!rt«rra?rR: i ?rsiT asn 

He probably took it from Nagojibhatta’s comment 
on parihhdsd Lxiv [ &c., which see above] 

where it reads thus:— ^ 

^ rernrer ^ snfe i ? ^ !i i 

tR?r g II Nagoji, on the other hand, 

derived it from the Mahdhhdsya, where (in 1. 1. 57, vartika 4) 
it appears as \ 5fT 

So, too, in 6. 1. 86 (vart. 3). 
It is quoted in the consolidated form in Pradlpoddyota 1. 1. 5 
( page 213). 


A persistent state of cognition. This is Mr. Arthur Venis* 
rendering of the expression as it occurs in Veddntaparihhdsd 
( The Pandit, vol. iv., page 105), and he elucidates it in a foot- 
note as follows : — “It may be described as a series of states 
throughout which the same object is presented in consciousness. 
Each state of consciousness lasts only for a moment, a Jcshana 
or unit of appreciable time, and perishes. A second state then 
succeeds and is lost, and so on.” We find the expression ( in 
the plural) in the Prakaranapancikdy page 127* and as 
on page 40; whilst, on page 56, the author 
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refers to it as the I have met with it elsewhere 

also. Yet, strange to say, the Vtospatyam is the only Sanskrit 
dictionary that contains it. The term iin^t^'|; 5 [^(with also) 
is there defined as srmPf '5,” and 

then follows a quotation from Vedantaparibhasa which imme- 
diately succeeds that referred to above: — ^TRT- 

5T 5 HRI’T “Moreover, according to (Vedantic) tenet, 
there is no variation of knowledge in the case of a persistent 
cognition ; hut as long as there is a presentation of the jar so 
long the modification of the internal organ in the form of the 
jar is one and the same and not various ” (Venis). As found 
in Marathi, it has the meaning “Closeness or intentness of 
thought; undiverted and unintermitting prosecution (of any 
subject of meditation or study)” ( Moles worth). Strictly speak- 
ing, I ought not to include this expression in my pages; but as 
Bohtlingk, Monier-Williams, and Apte have ignored it, I admit 
it in the hope that it may assist some perplexed student of 
Indian philosophy. And let me add that readers of Mr. Venis* 
excellent translations will find there many valuable explanations 
of technicalities, which they will search for in vain elsewhere. 




Acts which impel others to action are not always of the same 
hind. This is the first line of a verse in Kumarila’s SWco/^ 
vdrtika ( page 710 ), the context of which is as follows: — 


“ST ^ I 

^55^ ^ 5 rf^ II 

mi ^rflrf^T#jr 11 
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A remark of S'ankaracharya’s in his comment on Mmdaha ^ , 
Upanishad 3. 1. 1, illustrates this. He says t— ^ ^ 


II 

Water in a led of reeds is disease of the feet. That ‘is, it 
causes disease in the feet. See under 3 ^: | 


II 

The simile of a dancer. One dancer gives pleasure to many 
spectators, just as one lamp gives light to many persons. It 
occurs in Jaimimyanydyamdlavistara 11. 1. 10 as follows:— 



The last pada is thus explained:— ‘ 


Of the same kind, apparently, is the following expression 
of the Nydyavartika 1 10 (page 70) '.—“f^T^RTRT 

which is reproduced in the 
Nydyava/rtilcatdtparyatilcd, page 354 ( line 9 from bottom ) in 
these words:— “ 13 ^^ 
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^ II 

The simile of a caifad with a rope fastened in its nostrils* It 
is found in verse 78 of Tattvamulctavali:-^ 

‘'JTPTT 

^ 5T% ^ 

^ JTfT^ ” it 

*‘ He under whose control is that mighty illusion which de- 
ceives the three worlds, He is to be recognized as the Supreme 
Lord, the adorable, essentially thought, existence, and joy ; but 
he who is himself always under her control, like a camel drawn 
by a string through his nostrils, is to be recognized as the indij 
vidual soul, — vast indeed is the difference between the two/' 
The translation is Prof. Coweirs. The dictionaries give refer- 
ences to three works where the figure is used, but always as 
and, either in text or comment, applied to a bullock, not 
to a camel The passages will be found in Tail Scmhitd 2. L 
1. 2, Vanaparva xxx 26, and Bhdgavata Pnrma 6. 3. 12. 
The second one reads thus:— ^ srg: I 

?ri5r; ^ ^ ii 

Compare, too, Magha xii. 10, with its description of a vain 
attempt to load a pack-bullock though held by its nose-cord 

imi)* 



One does not need a looking-glass in order to look at d 
hracelet on (he wrist. The nearest approach to this that I have 
met with is in the Karpuranfuinjari, page 17, line 2 

^ ” which is, in Sanskrit, “ 
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If a man has lost a cowrie he does not spend a kdrshdpanq, 
in the search for it. That would be like expending a sovereign 
in order to recover a farthing ! It occurs in the following por- 
tion of S'abara’s bhashya 4. 3. 39 ^ 

I !i % stswi ^ i ql q uR ii 

A thing* s not being heard in one place does not get rid of 
the fact of its being heard elsewhere. This is applied by 
S'ankara in Brahmasutrabhdsya 2. 4. 1 ( page 681 ) as 
follows:— ^ 

It is quoted as a nyaya in Vaiydsikanydyamdld 2. 3. 2 
( sutra 8 ). Compare with it S'lolcavdrtiha iv. 161 ‘‘cT 
\ 5|T 

and see Dr. Ganganath Jha’s rendering of that and the 
previous verse. 

Compare too a saying of Vacaspatimis'ra’s on Yogabhdsya 
ii. 22 ‘‘if f| if ^1% 


Jf f| II 

An Iguana creeping along does not on that account become 
a snake. This is found in Mahdhhdsya 1. 1. 23 (4) as follows:— 

‘R ?r % nt'qi i 

^ ^ rh^r 

^srra; 1 51$^ ^ ^ 

cRi cRT The same passage reappears 

in 1. 3. 12 (5), and in 6. 1. 60. 
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^ ^ srni ii 

, A man who is already in a village does not express a longing 
to get there, such as a man might who was out in the jungle ! 
This is found in, Brihadaranyakahha^a 1. 3. 28, page 87:— 

“;T % \ if % 5IRI^: 

^ Jim I IRR^F^RTOT 5T 

5r f| II 

A man who has three sons could not he designated as a 
man with two sons. Therefore, if an order were given to 
bring the father of two sons, it would not do to bring on^ 
who had three ! This nyaya of Raghunathavarman’s, taken 
from the Kds'ikdvritti ( with the substitution of for sr- 
f^). is based on the words “;r f| 3TT#Tmftr^ ftp 
which form part of Patanjali’s comment on Panini's 
sutra 6. 4 96 The meaning of that stitra is 

that when the affix ^{i e, the kiit- affix ^ ) follows, the root 
(technically described as gift ) is shortened to when there 
are not two upasargas. So we say and but 

because there are two upasargas. But would the root 
vowel be shortened if there were more than two upasargas? 
No 5 for we say Yet the sutra seems to make no 

provision for this. Patanjali comments on it as follows: — 

I ^ ^ ^ 1 5T 

ftp I ii 

Patanjali was fond of this kind of illustration. The follow- 
ing one is employed again and again in various parts of the 
bhasya, and always in connection with the parihhdsd 
9^4T |i4r%: I ^bus 
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Misfit fcft It occurs in 3. 

1. 12 ( vart. 4 ) ; 3. 3. 19 ; 6. 1. 45 ; 6. 1. 71 ( vart. 7 ); 6. 1. 135 
( vart 12 ); 6. 3. 34* ( vart 7 ) ; 7. 1. 37 ( vart 7 ). The words 
appear also in 2. 2. 6. The paribhasa jusfc quoted 
is rendered by Prof. Kielhorn thus: — “( An expression) formed 
by the addition of the negative or ( of the particle of com- 
parison ) ( to some word or other ) denotes something which 

is different from and yet similar to ( what is denoted by the 
latter), because it is so that (such expressions) are (generally) 
understood (in ordinary life).” With the paribhasa, Nagoji 
has also taken the illustration. In Kaiyata s comment on a 
portion of the bhasya under sutra 1. 1. 57 we find the expres- 
sion 


rs 0 rs r v ^ rv 


From hearing the unfamiliar word *cow\ an inhabitant 
of Gocoanut Island would gain no perception of an object po8» 
sessed of a hump &c. This sentence is found in the Nydya- 
mrtilca on sutra 8. 1. 67. Again, in Pras'astapMa^s Vais'esika- 
hhdsya, page 182, we read : — 

g srmTr The 

commentator, S'ridhara, remarks on this jfl^- 


With some hesitation I have admitted the above into my col- 
lection of ‘inferences from familiar instances,' on account of the 
reference to the unfamiliar Gocoanut Island, and its cow-less con* 
dition ! The following passage from Professor Beals translation 
of Hiuen Thsang’s work { Vol. ii. page 252 ) is suppossed to 
refer to this island: — “The people of this island are small of 
Stature, about three feet high; their bodies are those of men, but 
they have the beaks of birds; they grow no grain, but live only 
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on cocoanuts.” The editor and translator o! Itsing’s Record 
thinks that the island in question is one described by that pil- 
grim as lying to the north of Sumatra, and therefore probably 
one of the Nicobar group. See page xxxviii of that work. 

JayantaBhatta refers more than once to the ignorance of these 
islanders. See Nydyamanjan page 118, line 5; page 121, line 
23; and page 391. Also Tdtparyatilcdf p. 66. In Sarvd/rtha- 
siddhij page 561, amongst strange things found in ordinary life? 
Venkatanath includes 

It is interesting to note that, according to Pras'astapMa ( page 
267, line 6), the people of south India were at that time as 
unacquainted with the camel as those islanders were with 
the cow ! Sridhara says 

II 

^ f| II 

It is not likely that a man who could flee on his feet would 
crawl on his knees. This is a part of S'ankara’s argument on 
Brahmasutra 3. 1. 10:— ^T- 

’Ti%^ I f| WTT ‘Tt is, 

therefore, the opinion of Karsnajini that the remainder of 
works only — which is connoted by the term ' conduct ’ — is the 
cause of the soul’s entering on new births. For as work may be 
the cause of new births, it is not proper to assume that conduct 
•is the cause. If a man is able to run away by means of his feet 
he will surely not creep on his knees.” This is Dr. Thibaut’s 
rendering. 

^ ^ Wi II 

Even cow^s milk would cease to he pure if placed in a vessel 
made of dogskin. This nyaya of Raghunatha s is found in the 
following passage of Jaiminlyanydyamdldlvistaray L-B. 4;-- 
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51 w sr ^ wsit^ ^ II 

3§i^4nR?ri '^rafljTf g ?j?r g gcn^^n^iih^Ht'^K: i 

?I ?n^'!fl^: I SfirWJr^ ^ I si | 

isr#^ sTta^y^ssn^si ^icsriitf^srwra; i cT^- 


IT^TSSI: I TORT ei arSTTOS^” II 


Madhava, no doubt), took it from Kumarila’s vartika on sutra 
7 of the same adhikarana, where he speaks of the moral 
teaching of S akyas and others as 

The simile in this form is found, too, in Yamuna- 


carya’s Agamaprdmmya, page 11 line 8, in a context of the 
same import. Colebrooke’s excellent summary of the teaching 
f)f this part of the Mimtosadars'ana, given in his Essays (i. 
837), may be usefully quoted here : — ^^Besides the evidence of 
precept from an extant revelation or recorded hearing (s’mti) 
of it, another source of evidence is founded on the recollections 
{smriti) of ancient sages. They possess authority as grounded 
on the Veda, being composed by holy personages conversant 
with its contents... The B'dkyas (or Baucldlias) Sind Jaims 


( or Arhatas ), as Kumarila acknowledges, are considered to be 
Kshatriyas. It is not to be concluded, he says, that their re- 
collections were founded upon a Veda which is now lost. There 
can be no inference of a foundation in revelation for unauthen- 


tic recollections of persons who deny its authenticity. Even 
when they do concur with it, as recommending charitable gifts^ 
and enjoining veracity, chastity, and innocence, the books of the 
S'akyas are of no authority for the virtues which they incul- 
cate. Duties are not taken from them: the association would sug- 
gest a surmise of vice, tainting what else is virtuous.” Raghu- 
natha uses the nyaya as a warning to a guru to be careful in 


the selection of his disciples j for 


On this point ^QQ VishnU'Smriti xxix. 9, and Manu ii. 114 
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^ 

.srfvr^ II 

A beggar ought not to ask alms of another beggar^ so long 
thtre is any one [ to beg from] who is not a beggar! The say- 
ing appears in this form in S'dstradlpika 8. 3. 5 ; but Sahara, 
in the same adhikarana ’(sutra 11 ), puts it thu§ : — ^ 

See, also, the Nya- 

yamdldvistara on the same portion. The following, from 
Ivanhoe ( Chap, xi ), runs parallel with the nyaya “ He is 
too like ourselves for us to make booty of him, since dogsshouM 
not tuorry dogs where wolves and foxes are to he foiindA' 

Fot even to a man whose sight is defective does a lotus on 
the ground appear to he in the shy I It appears in Citsuhhl 
i. 17 ( Pandit, vol. iv, page 594 ) ^ 

I M I I ^ % 


^ fk 

II 

The position occupied hy Devadatta when eating is not that 
ivhich he occupies ivhen fighting I The force of this drisjdnta 
is best seen from the ddrstdntika in Tantravdrtika, p. 5 • 5 . 

^ 


10 



?4 

^ f| s^t ir^ ii 

Not even a hundred injunctions could move a man to action 
as readily as the desire for gain does. This is found in Tantra^ 
vdrtiha 8. 4. 34 ( page 999 ) 

51 % | ?imszrki^. gr^- 

^!Ti^5rfqiiii^ I H 5 ^5T5n?rsrffiaf^sfttTi7fOTi^ 51 
ifnRt?n^g5^ I ^ <^5i|5nfqr 5 ^: str ^ 51 ” h 

Jayanta Bhatta (on page 361) puts the matter quaintly thus: — 

“ -ciQdiMRiRR i 

!R^ ^|5rj^ ft5Tt5Tcr:” II 

Compare A^i/aj/atowte, page 407 ;— “^=5 l^fsurrairfir I 

fir^RT ’’ II See, too, verses 1040 and 1041 

of Samhandhavartiha, and Anuhlmtiprakds'a xiii. 277. 

But many centuries before any of these worthies the same 
view had been expressed by Patanjali in Mahabhdsya 1. 3 

72 ^rtWrfiTR% I 5TRRt R ^1% I 

See another quotation 

from the same source under the nyaya “ &'C.” 

II f| ^IIM II 

Everybody does not know everything. Near the end of the 
Laukikanydyasangraha Raghunlitha describes his effort in tbc 
following verse :— 

‘‘ S?TT?RTcT WrT?Tl?^ 

R? STIH g Jf % 5T^ p: 5rT I 

?it: ?il ;r 1% jrfsrafirgRir Rfet 

%ST t^n: R5 t % II 

He then connects various nyayas with the padas of the 
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above; namely, 

the first pada, and, the maxim which we are now considering, 
with the third. I think the second of these should read 
In the larger work the reading is Our 

present nyaya is found in Upaniitihhavapmpancd Katlid, 

pap 501, as follows JTI^ q?r: I 

<Ft 4: ” II On the other hand, we have 

the following query in Mmatattvmiveka, page 94 “ gsnf^ 

?!#: !3% snsnfii ^ g fi ^ ^ig.” 

7 ! f| II 

If a power is not of itself present [ in a person or thing], it 
cannot he supplied hy another. In Brahmasutrahlidsya 2. 1 . 
24 we have part of a discussion as to Brahman’s ability to pro- 
duce the world without extraneous aid. It is urged that he 
has this power in himself, just as the power to produce curds 
resides in milk. The objection is then raised that since curds 
are not produced without the action of heat, milk is not in- 
dependent of other agencies, and so the argument breaks 
down. The reply is as follows : — ‘‘ q-f^ ^cfq ^ 

i ^ if Imrifqi 

I ?ira^?iwi?n ^ this 

last clause Anandagiri says “^jrvRra I ^ if ?WS?IcFl ?II%: 

^cqq:.” The nyaya is taken from S'lohavdrtiha ii. 47 (page 
59), of which verse it forms the second line. The first line is 
“ ^C^irfftoiRT Dr. Ganganath Jha’s 

rendering of the verse is as follows You must understand 
that authoritativeness is inherent in all means of right notion. 
For a faculty, by itself non-existing, cannot possibly be brought 
into existence by any other agency.” The whole verse is quoted 
in pagel68;and in Nyayamanjan, page 165. 

Compare with the above maxim the following from Brahma, 
sutrahhasya 2. 2. 29;—“^ ff ^ Enft ^ 



A blind man is not qualified for work involving the exami- 
nation of butter. This is found in Vaiydsikanydyamdld 3. 4. 
2 ( sutras 18-20 ), where it is followed by 

It was doubtless taken from Tantravdrtika 
.1 .4. 24 (page 332 ), where we read :— W 

ltT% OTTmqiR: 

sutra 24 is Jaimini's siitra 30, under which we have S'abara’s 

which see above. 


The falseness of one person does not prove somebody else to 
be false. This is from S'abara 1. 1. 2 (page 5, line 6): — “nr^- 

I JT I 5r I 

3Tr?rc^r^ I cT i| 


See the same in verse in Slokavdrtika, page 100 ; on which 
Parthasmthi says:— “;t I- 

That Kumarila, however, had a poor opinion of human 
veracity in general, is shown from the following verse on 
page 88:— | ^ 

Again, on page 178 :— ^ ^ 

I Compare with 

this nyaya “;t f| «T^?TT and 


51 5?TTin^n^> jt 11 

It is not the fault of the post that a blind man cannot see 
it. Vacaspatimis'ra quotes this on page 87 of his Tdtparya- 
tikd, prefacing it with the words “ It >vill 

be found on page 112 of the second volume of the Nirukta. 
We meet with it again in the opening sentence of Kusumdn- 
jali V.:— SWIOTm’ff g ^ 

I n Ira jt 
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il 

^Part/hcular [or distinguishing] knowledge does not arise 
[until that which particularizes [or defines, the object in 
[question] has been grasped. It is in this form that the nyaya 
,8 found in Kusumanjali iii 21 ( page 527 ), but in Tantra- 
mrtika, page 258 it appears in the contracted form “ 

^ mP In ] ladhava’s Nyayamdldmstara 3. 1. 6, 
it is quoted as ‘‘ and in Sapta- 

paddrthi, page 2, line 6, as 

In his commentary on TdrUharaksd, Mallinatha twice 
( namely, on pages 47 and 107 ) cites the maxim in the con- 
tracted form adopted by Kumarila, whilst Raghunathavarman'^^ 
version of it is 

In Nydyasutramtti ii. 126 (=2. 2. 58) it appears as 
Dr, Ballantyne renders it, “Cognition 
which does not apprehend the distinction, cannot infer [the 
nature of] what is to be distinguished.” The nyaya occurs five 
times in Nydyamanjari, and each time in a different form ! 
The references are as follows: — page 320, line 19; 433, line 4 
from bottom ; 449, line 3 from bottom ; 538, line 6 ; and 543, 
line 7. 


In Sir Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary is 

defined as “ differenced or distinguishing knowledge ( e. g. the 
knowledge of ‘ a man carrying a staff’ which distinguishes him 
from an ordinary man)”; whilst Molesworth explains 
as “ knowledge of an object distinguished or characterized by 
something ( whether a property or an accident) standing out in 
some speciality ( inherent or attached ).” 


Identical in meaning with the above, though differing some- 
what in form, is S abara’s “ ^ ^ 

?Tlff^”(l.*3. 33, page 82). 
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That which itself is not an accomplished fact cannot he an 
instrument [ with which to bring about some other result ], 
In the 3Ilmansdparihhdsd, page 31, this nyaya is quoted in 
the discussion on the expression The passage 

is as follows 

I ^rrHTfef ^orfirf^ ?^mT^TTfircr^^r 

11 For a rendering of this, see page xxxi of Prof. 
Ganganatha Jhas Introduction to his translation of SloJm- 
vdriiJca. 

Krishna Yajvan perhaps took the nyaya from the Jaiminl- 
yanydyamdldvistara, where, in connection with the same 
subject, under the we find the following karika ■ 

“ ?n I 




The figure of pulling the root of the ear with the tip of 
one’s nose ! It occurs in Siires vara’s Brihaddranyakavartika 
4, 3. 1184, as follows:— 




On which Anandagiri remarks 

It t)e compared with the acrobat’s 
sitting on his own shoulders, and with the edge of a sword’s 
cutting itself. 



HTnrq^ II 


’ What need has a healthy man of one shilled in the science 
of medicine ? They that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.” In the Pmhandhacintdmani (pages 
106-V ) there is a story about the poet Bana and his brother-in- 
law the poet Mayura, who were favourites of the King Bhoja. 
The former, owing to the curse pronounced by his sister ( the 
wife of the latter ), was attacked by leprosy ; but being healed 
by the intervention of the Sun, he appeared at court— to quote 
from Mr. Tawney’s translation— “ with his body anointed 
with golden sandal-wood, and clothed in a magnificent 
white garment. When the king saw the healthy condition 
of his body, Mayura represented that it was all due to the* 
favour of the Sun-god. Then Bana pierced him in a vital spot 
with an arrow-like speech. ‘If the propitiating of a god 
is an easy matter then do you also display some wonderful 
performance in this line.” Mayura replied as follows:— 







As pointed out by Mr. Tawney in a footnote, the poem here 
ascribed to Mayura is the Gandlsataha of which Bana was the 
author. It was published in the Kavyamala for 1887, and the 
first verse commences thus : — 

qrSf ” 1 
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The topic of a king who is a Nisada by caste. This forms 
the subject of Jaimini 6. 1. 51, 52 and is thus expounded by 
Kunte (in Saddars'anacintanika, page 1788):— “The term 
Mshadasthapati occurs in the Veda. The question is— how is 
it to be interpreted Is the term Mshadasthapati a Karma- 
dharaya compound or Tatpurusa compound? The Karma- 
dharaya overrules the Tatpurusa; because, in the latter, a case 
not directly seen has to be understood, and because metonymy 
is thus involved. A direct statement is always to be preferred to 
metonymy. The Karraadharaya makes a direct statement and 
therefore does not involve metonymy. He who is a Nisada is 
""a Sthapati ; and therefore a superior Nisada is entitled to per- 
form the Raudra sacrifice.” In other words, the compound 
when dissolved is not 5OTT%: but ^ 

In explaining the term Sankara’s bhasya on 

Veddntasutra 1. 3. 15, Vacaspatimis'ra says (on page 213> 
line 3 from bottom ) 

^ ” I The nyaya is quoted 

by Ramanuja in his exposition of the same sutra, and Dr. 
Thibaut translates as follows:—* ‘That this explanation of the 
‘Brahma-world’ is preferable to the one which understands by 
Brahma world ‘the world of Brahman’ is proved by considerations 
similar to those by which the PCirva Mimamsa sutras provS 
that *Nishada-sthapati’ means a headman who at the samo 
time is Nishada.” The nyaya is also explained in full in 
V eddntakalpatam on this passage, and again in Vedanta- 
Tcalpatampariraala. It is quoted by Anandagiri on Brahma- 
sutrahhdsya 3. 3. 24, and by Nages'a on Kaiyata 1, 1. 3. For 
the origin of the Nisada, see Manu x. 8. 
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II 


• The simile of a bird let loose from its cage* Used to illus- 
trate the upward flight of the soul when released from the 
body. It occurs in Vedantakalpataruparimcda, page 443, as 
follows I ^ 


q^Isqg^qPRrTfjK^.’’ It will be noticed that there are three 
illustrations in the last clause,— -the third being really the 
which see above. 


q^«^g^nT«iRTFr: ii 

Sir M. Monier-Williams defines it thus : — The performance 
of one ritual act for all objects in orderly succession before 
performing another act for all objects in the same order.” 
When it is not a matter of sacrificial ritual, but merely of the 
bestowal of gifts, the definition given by Captain Molesworth 
is more suitable ; namely — The order or method ( when a set 
or number of things is to be given to each individual of a 
multitude ) of giving first one article of the set to each person 
all round; going round again with another article; and again 
with a third ; and thus, until all the articles composing the set 
shall have been received by each person.” The nyaya sum- 
Wrizes the teaching of Jaimini 5. 2. 1, 2. See 
and Karkac^ya on Katyayana^s S'raatasutra i. 114. 

II 

ids <0 externals mind is dependent on others* This oft-quoted 
nySya would seem to have originated with Mandanamis'ra. 
It is foun4 in the following verse of his Vidhivivekat page 
114:-- 

11 
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I H swi I 

Students of the Sarvadars'amsangraha will remember 
that the second line is quoted ( without mention of its source ) 
m the first chapter of that work, and Prof, Cowell translated 
it thus— “The eye &c. have their objects as described, but 
mind externally is dependent on the others ” The depend- 
ence of mams is pointed out in three other passages of 
Vidhiviveka, on pages 120, 161, and 178. The nyaya is found 
in CitsuMii i. 12 ( The Pandit, vol. iv, page 513 ) in the words 
“ST g 

It is employed also by the author of Vidyasagari on Khand- 
a^J&handakhddyaj page 307 ‘ 

^cT t^lTOgd ^^^1 

He then cites the verse 
Is this Tattvaviveha identical with Mandanas 
Vidhiviveka, or is it the name given to a section of it ? 


^ !r sr^RF^«ife5 II 

This is the first line of Kuswmdnjali iii. 8, the second being 
“ ” ll The following is Pro- 

fessor Cowells translation of the verse and of a portion of 
Haridasa’s explanatory comment; — “ In the case of contradic- 
tories, there can be no middle course ; nor can you assume the 
two contradictories to be identical, because the fact' of their 
contradiction is directly asserted.” “ ‘There can be no middle 
course,’ i e. you cannot make some third supposition different 
from either, from the very fact that they are contradictories 
[and therefore the one or the other must be true ] ; nor can you 
assume them to be identical.” Raghunatha’s explanation of the 
first line, in his larger work, coincides with this. He says 
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The nyaya is quoted in the vritti on TattvamuUdhaldpa iit 48, 
and in the last sentence of Khandanakhandakhadya iii ( page 
561 ); and the whole verse in the commentary on Udayana's 
Laksandvali page 47, and in the second chapter of Sarm- 
dars'anasangraha. In Tattvadipana, page 234, line 13, it 
appears in a somewhat modified form, namely, 

Like the rain [ which falls on all places alike ]. It is found 
in the following passage of Mahdhhdsya 1. 2. 9 and 6. 1. 127;— 

This is quoted by Nagojibhatta under paribhasa 
cxi— which Professor Kielhorn translafes 
thus .* — “ The rules of grammar are like the rain [ in this thal; 
they are] applied [both where they produce a change and 
where they do not; just as the rain falls upon that which 
already is full of water as well as upon that which is empty ].” 

There is another example of this in the Panini chapter of 
Sarvadars'anasangraha:’^^^ ^5^ fTT- 

“And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many examples, when these are divided into 
the artificial parts called roots &c., (just as one cloud rains 
over many spots of ground ), in this way we can easily compre- 
hend an exposition of many worda” The translation is Prof. 
Cowell’s. We meet with it again in a most interesting passage 
of Brahmasutrahhdfya 2. 3. 42, where S’ankara tells us that 
just as the rain causes the production of barley, rice, shrubs, 
&C., by its action on the seeds, so God, making use of men’s pre- 
vious works, impels them to either good or evil ! There can 
be little doubt that the mischievous saying, 

sn|,” current among the Marathas, was derived from this 
source. 



On page 226 of Merutunga's work the following verse is 
quoted as from KamaTidahlyanUisara. It is not to be found, 
however, in the printed edition of that work, but stands a*s 
verse 161 of Eitopades'a i ^ I 

ft W 5 ” I) “ The king is the main- 

stay of creatures, like the rain-cloud. For even if the rain- 
cloud be somewhat wanting, it is possible to live, but not if the 
king is wanting in any respect ” ( Tawney, page 138 ). 


II 

The simile of [ the spoon ] made of the Farm wood. Vari- 
ous spoons are used in the sacrifices, as described in the foot- 
EOte to Professor Eggeling*s translation of S'atapatha Erdh 
^ana 1. 3, 1. 1; and, of these, the juhu is always made of the 
wood of the Parna ( i e. the Palas'a ) tree. This is in accord- 
ance with Taittinya Safnhitd 3. 6. 7, where the praises of that 
tree are sung, and blessings promised in connection with the 
use of the jvliu made of its wood, as pointed out in S'abara on 
Jaimini 3. 6. 1-8. The of the ^ employed in the 

sacrifices is therefore used to illustrate something inva/riahly 
present, in contradistinction to that which is so occasionally^ 
as in the case of the godohana. For a passage containing both 
of these, see under Other examples will be found 

in Bhamati 3. 3. 61 ; Parimala, pages 624? to 626 ; and S'dlikd 
page 157. 

Seeing resemhlance to an elephant in a heap of straw. An 
illustration of mere semblance of resemblance 
A real likeness is said to be that which stands the test of a close 
examination. The figure is contained in Kumarila's S'loJcavdr- 
tihat page 446. 
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?r^nTO5^ep5!TtfT II \Jo li 

snwnrow JTEn i 

II 

5T ???ftqfrft zyg cR[” II ll«^ II 

Prof. Ganganath Jha renders the passage thus:— 

** 40. In a case where a notion of similarity is brought about 
by means of objects that are not really similar, we have only a 
( false) semblance of similarity. 

41—42. This is said to be a false semblance of similarity, 
because it is subsequently set aside by an idea to the contrary, 
e. g. the similarity of an elephant in a stack of hay ; in which 
case when one is sufficiently near the stack, he realizes that 
there is no real similarity between the stack and the elephant. 
That notion of similarity which is not set aside even on close 
proximity to the object, is a case of real similarity,” Compare 


JThov, seest the fire burning on the mountain^ but not that 
which is under thy very feet ! ‘'Why beholdest thou the mote 
' that is in thy brother s eye, but perceivest not the beam that 
is in thine own eyel” The above is the first line of Hema- 
candra’s Parisistaparvan I dS2, the second line being 

^ ^ The next verse continues the 

rebuke:— “ ^ ^Ss?Ti%?^rTfN??’iTT: I ^ ^ 

^ ^I^NI ^T f C firfT The teaching here is akin to that of the 

namely “ Practise what you preach,” 
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Poisoned wowads will not heal without the use of the lancet. 
This is found in Jaimimyanydyamdldvistam 3. 8. 4, as fol- 
lows:— rrqr %Tr m \ w 5^ 

f^WlRF II This is, perhaps, the source 

of Raghunatha s gui which he makes 


rnrt sTJ! 




TPT cRTt5[f®i?r stj? 

*r (I 

II To under- 
stand this somewhat involved sentence, it is necessar) to bear 
in mind that refers to S'iva, whose benevolent 

intentions towards humanity are the subject of the immediate 
context. Contrast with the above the following saying of 
SuresVara’s ( in Bnhaddmnyahavdrtika 4 3. 176 ), 


qiJ^fl[K|T?TJ II 

The law of textual sequence. It forms the subject of 
Jaimini 5. 1. 4-7. According to the Mimamsa, there are six 
kinds of sequence ; namely, (l))SVt(i'i^rama, or ‘direct sequence,’ 
which is treated of in the first sutra of this chapter. It is, 
known as the and is regarded as the strongest 

of the six. Then (2) Arthakrama, or ‘logical sequence,’ which 
is discussed in sutra 2, and in which the sequence is deter, 
mined by the sense rather than by the order of the text. For 
•example, take the sentence where 

the boiling of the rice must necessarily precede the offering of 
the agnihotra, although the former is mentioned first. Again 
when we read ^ siRRfi!- 
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the logical sequence, as S'abara shows, is in the reverse 
order of the textual. Then comes (8) Patlahmrm, as above, 
which S abara illustrates by the following Vedic passage:— 

«T5iir «(?!{<»(« 

To quote Kunte These are what are called the five 
Prayaja oblations; and the sequence in which these texts occur 
shows the order in which they are to be offered. This is the 
application of what is called Pathakrama, or textual sequence.” 
Under the the Second Handful, will be 

found a passage from MahahliasyalA.h^ (vart. 1) which 
furnishes a good example of the supersession of this kind of 
sequence by The next is (4) Pravrittikrama, which 

forms the subject of sutras 8-12. Kunte calls it ‘practical 
sequence.’ ‘‘In a series of acts, to be performed upon a series 
of objects, a beginning is made from some one object ; then, in 
performing all the acts, the same object is acted upon first. 
This sequence is called Pravrittikrama, which signifies sequence 
determined by the conduct of the individual.” It is known 
as the The remaining two varieties are the 


and 

Kunte’s notes on this portion are well worth a reference; and 
much help, too, is to be had from Dr. Thibaut’s translation of 
the Arthasangraha, where (on pages 11-15) the six forms of 
hrama are explained under spnTir^Br. 

The use of these technical terms is not confined to the 


Mimamsakas, but is very common amongst writers on Vedanta 
&lso. Four of the above varieties of lemma are mentioned in 
Bhdmatl 1. 1. 1, pages 47-49, beginning with the words 

enlarged upon in 

V eddntaleal'pataf^ pages 32-34 ; then, in Bhdmatl 4. 3. 6, we 

read and so 

sutra 12 is next explained, and afterwards sutra 7. For the 


•pathalcrama only, see Anandagiri on Brahmmutrabha^a 
2. 3. 15 (page 620). 
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This grammatical nyaya is parihhdsd Lix in NagojibhatW^ 
treatise, and is taken from Mahdhhdsya 6. 1. 89 (under vartika 
2). Professor Kielhom translates as follows:— 
that precede [ the rules which teach operations that have to be 
superseded by the Apavada-operations ] supersede only those 
rules that stand nearest to them, not the subsequent rules.” It 
is found also in Patanjali 1. 1. 28; 3. 2. 1 ( 6); 3. 3. 95 ; 3. 4. 85 ; 
4. 1.55 (4); 4. 3. 132 (6); 4. 3. 156 (7); 6. L 102 (6); 6. 4* 
163 (2); and 8. 3. 112. In not one of these examplesi 
however, do the words “ appear. 

« Special rides are taken into consideration first, and after- 
wards general rides, “ The meaning is this that he who is 
guided solely by the rules ( of grammar) first looks about to 
find out where the Apavada applies, and having thus ascertain- 
ed that a particular form does not fall under that ( Apavada )> 
he employs for its formation the general rule.” See Dr. Kielhorn*a 
translation of Nagoji’ s parihhdsd 62. It is found in Mahd* 
hhdsya 2. 4. 85 (vart. 11); 3. 1. 3 (vart. 10); 3. 2. 124 ( vart. 
10) ; 4. 1. 89 ( vart. 2 ) ; 6. 1. 5 (vart. 2); 6. 1. 161 and 186. 

This is another of Raghunatha's samples of grammatical rules 
and is closely connected with &c., to which it 

forms an alternative. Dr. Kielhorn’s translation of it, in the 
Parihhdsendus'ekhara, is as follows;— “Or (we may say that ) 
first all forms which fall under the Apavada are set aside, and 
that subsequently the general rule is employed ( in the forma- 
tion of the remaining forms).’' It is found in Mahdhhdsya 
2. 4. 85 (vart. 11 ); 3. 1. 3. ( vart. 10 ); 3. 2. 124 ( vart. 10); 6. 
1. 5. ( vart. 2 ); 6. 1. 161 ; and 6. 1. 186. In each case it is im. 
mediately preceded by the paribhasa &c., the latter 

standing alone only in 4. 1. 89 ( vart. 2. ). 
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The base and the suffix jointly convey the meaning which 
is understood [ from the word ]. This is found in Patanjali 
3. 1. 67, vartika 2, and the rendering is that which was given me 
(in 1903) by my learned friend Dr. Kielhorn, who also explain- 
ed that 5REr?n§ is equivalent to ST^i^niRT^. This seems to be 
the only reasonable explanation of the term. The nyaya is 
used in the above form by S'abara on Jaimini 3. 4. 13 (page 
320 ), and 10. 8. 24 ( page 677 ), and appears also in Tantra- 
vartika 3. 1. 12 (page 686). It is quoted, however, with a slight 
addition in Vivaranaprameyasangralia.Tg&ge 4, line 14, where it 
becomes and ( in 

Indian Thought for January 1907, page 51 ) it is rendered bj^ 
Dr. Thibaut, “According to the principle ‘that the root and the 
alEx of a verb conjointly signify principally what the affix 
denotesV’ — a rendering which differs materially from that given 
above. In this altered form it is found again in the Ramanuja 
section of Sarvadars' anasangraha^ where Mr. Gough gives as its 
English equivalent “The base and the suffix convey the mean- 
ing conjointly, and of these the meaning of the suffix takes the 
lead.” This would seem to be based on an expression of Madhava s 
in Nydyamdlavistara 3. 4. 8, namely, 

5r^: ^ To say that whilst the 

root and the suffix unitedly convey the meaning, the latter is the 
more important factor, is a very different thing from asserting 
*that the two parts together convey the meaning of one of them ! 
Jayanta Bhatta, on page 403 of the Nydyamanjarl, says truly, 

^ qFTiq: fef- 

One more example of the nyaya may be adduced from 
Tantravdrtika 2. 1. 1 ( page 348 ), with Prof. Ganganath Jhas 
12 
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translation :—“5n# g ^ JTmi^ I ^ram* 

ftrara: I 

^ 5Ripn^s^'^T^” it 

“ In the Mimamsa S'astra, however, the Bhavana is always 
held to be signified by the affix. The sense of this theory may 
be thus briefly explained. The sense of the affix is always 
expressed by the root and affix taken together; and as the 
Bhavana is the most important factor in this joint signification, 
it is held to be signified by the affix.” 

The word means ‘a creative energy,’ or ‘ productive 

^ergy’, or ‘tendency to realize something’. So Dr. Thibaufc. 
In the Arthasangraha ( page 2 ) it is defined as 

^ \ “the particular activity of some pro- 
ductive agent (hhdvayitri) which tends to bring about the 
existence of something which is going to be (hhavitri); 
which is capable of future existence” ( Trans p. 8 ). It is further 
declared to be twofold, as and gnsjf. For the meaning 
of these, see, specially, Professor Cowell’s translation of the Jai- 
mini section of Sarvadars'amsangraha, page 182. 

ii‘ 

The rule as to the substitution [ of one material for another, 
in a sacrifice J. This subject is dealt with in Jaimini 6. 8. 13- 
17, the five sutras being styled ‘ 

Other aspects of 5 r%f^VTRare dis- 
cussed in all the subsequent sutras of the pada. Kunte’s sum- 
mary of the teaching of this pada is well worth reading. 

The nyaya occurs in the following passage of S'ankara’s 
bh^ya on Brahmasutra 3. 3. 40, and I append Dr. Thibaut’s 

translation:— ^ 
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“Even in the ease of the omis- 
sion of eating, the agnihotra offered to the Pranas has to be 
performed by means of water or some other not altogether un- 
suitable material, according to the Mimarhsa principle that in 
the absence of the prescribed material some other suitable 
material may be substituted.” It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the choice of the “ suitable material ” was left to the 
sacrificer; the substitute was as rigidly prescribed as that for 
which it might be substituted. For instance, the juice of the 
Putika plant was the only allowable substitute for that of the 
Soma plant, and Nivara for rice. Ramanuja mentions both in 
S’Tibhdsya, page 508, and Patanjali speaks of one, in his 
discussion of in Mahdbhdsya 1. 1. 56 ( vart. 13). The 
passages from the two authors stand thus: — ^ 

=5 II ( K) 




II (P) 


^ JPJT II 

A subordinate act is to he repeated in the case of each 
principle thing. The nyaya in this form is found in Jai- 
mimyanydyamdldvistara 8. 1. 7, and in the Mlmdmsdpari’- 
hhdsd, page 36, in connection with what is termed the 5 (f^- 
tWR which is based on the Vedic injunction 

Madhava says’;— 5pft- 
^ I Jif stRt OTm: I ^ 

ffir ^ ” n In / aimi- 

myasutravritti the nyaya is quoted as“5r%jr^sn?nTfTll%:”. Prof* 
Ganganatha’s rendering ( on page xxx iii of the Introduction 
to his translation of 8'lokavdrtika ) is, “with regard to each 
Primary, tho Secondary is to be repeated”. See the 
in connection with this. 
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ii 

there is sense-perception, what need is there of infer- 
ence'^. So Raghunatha; but I have nowhere met with the 
saying in this form. It is a well-known principle however. 
Kumarila says in Tantravdrtilm, page 87 

cfN^c(' I I) 5r9T^ 

g ?r i ^ ^sfq u 

Amalananda, too, in Veddntakalpataru, page 368:— ‘‘ ^ 


In S'abara 8 . 1 . 12 ( page 216 ) we read 

but Patanjali points out ( in Mahdhhdsya 3. 2. 124 ) that this 

( 

is not always the case. He says:— ^ 7 ;^ I 5r^^rTT^?Tg?TR^- 

I I 

There are two references to this in Nydyamanjari. On page 
461 ( line 7 from bottom ) we read:— ^ |t 7 T%q-flr; 

'fee.”. And on page 609 (line 6 
from bottom):— ^ 75 ^ 5 r?T^- 

^ ^15371^715^1?^% 1 ^75775 1 

37577^7^^ 5r^^77^5;r%?7R5?7?Tr%%7 ^7^^ I 575 
4ftfi >^ ? {^3Fr7 qi l^SCTf|' 57^^ ^7^ ^77577757%% I 

I ^57^?ft^'77^7g=^^W^^7^77q’ g^777^ c7*^J?^7m%- 
’’ II For see also Nydyasutra 3. 2 . 59; BhdmaU^ 

page 373, line 15; S'dlikd, page 36 ; and Vdhyapadiya, i. 131. 


With the quotation from Kumarila compare the following 
from Nydyahanikd page 268, and Tdtparyatikd, page 27; — 

‘‘ ^7 ff 57 ^^ ^l '®7 ^ST? ^7775^777^ 11 S ankara 

Mis'ra cites this in his comment on Vais’ esikasutra 3. 2 . 10 . 
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The simile of sherbet. Used to illustrate the production of 
some new thing by the union of others, just as sherbet is the 
result of the commingling of various ingredients. It appears 
in Sahityadarpanay 46, as follows jRfpTTTH: I 5 - 

This is meant to show 
how Flavour is single, though spoken of as resulting from a 
composition of causes. Dr. Ballantyne translates thus: — “First 
each reason is mentioned separately as being percei ved ; and 
[ then we say ] let all this commingled — the Excitants and the 
rest— constitute, like the [composite] Flavour of sherbet, tjie 
flavour tasted by the intelligent. As from the commingling 
of sugar, pepper &c., a certain unprecedented relish is produced 
in the shape of the flavour of the sherbet, so is it here also, from 
the commingling of the Excitants &c., such is the meaning.” 


The same illustration is found in Nydyamanjari (page 
372) with instead ofsrcrnr^. ^ ; 

^^4:” II ■A.lso Tdtparyatlkdj page 219, line 26. 


Who can resist a stream [of argument] flowing [steadily 
on ] because established by proof? This seems to be the sense 
of the nyaya as quoted at the beginning of the Arhata section ' 
of Sarvadars'anasangraha. The passage is as follows : “ 

swm ^'ui'FdFn-* Pi^of^ssor Cowelbpi 

renders it thus:— “But the opponent may maintain ‘The ur 
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broken stream (of momentary sensations) has been fairly 
proved by argument, so who can prevent it? In this way, 
since our tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, what- 
ever is, is momentary &c/” In a footnote to page 62 of his 
translation of this portion of Sarvadars'anasangraha in Le 
Bouddhisme d'aprk les sources hrahmaniques^ Professor L. de 
la Vallde Poussin has recorded Professor Leumann’s comment 
on the above rendering which he considers inaccurate in respect 
of the nyaya. The criticism is just, — but, unfortunately, the 
printer has made a mess of the rendering which the critic pro- 
poses to substitute for Mr. Coweirs. 



II 


Unseen influences [ springing from actions, and eventually 
producing certain effects ], however numerous, may he assum ed 
[ as the causes of those effects ], if of established credibility. 
This nyaya is the first line of a verse in Tantravdrtika 2. 1. 
5, where the important dogma of the existence of apurva 
is discussed. The second line is ^ lIsmT- 

II The whole verse is quoted in Sures'varas Brihad- 
dranyahavdrtilca, page 1124, and again on page 1797 j whilst 
the first line is found in Tdtparyatikd, page 437, as follows : — 




There is another example in Citsukhi i. 23 ( Pandit, vol. v, 
page 27 ) ^flTST^r I 


A third will be found in Khandana, 
page 74, on which the commentator says, STfTPr 

See, too, TaUvadipq,na, page 

116, and BMmati, page 463. 
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Raghunathavarman gives the verse in a different form. 
According to him, the first line is “ 

” whilst “ &c ” is the second. In the num- 

bered part of his larger work it is called the ^TJRRnrmtsi^ 
nyaya; but, towards the end of the volume, he quotes ( without 
acknowledgment ) the above-cited passage of CitsukM ( together 
with a good deal of the context ) which contains the nyaya in 
its proper form. On page 514 of his translation of the Tantra- 
vdrtika, Prof. Ganganatha Jha renders the whole verse 
thus : — “ It is a rule, in all cases, that a large number of unseen 
agencies may always be assumed, when all of them are justified 
by some authority ; while even the hundredth part of an unseen 
agency should not be assumed, if there is no authority for it.*’ 

It may be well to call attention here to this transcendental 
power adrista, or apurva, invented by the philosophers in 
order to account for present things without divine intervention. 
In his article on Mimarnsa ( Essays, vol. i, page 843 ), Cole- 
brooke says: — *‘The subject which most engages attention 
throughout the Mmdmd, recurring at every turn, is the in- 
visible or spiritual operation of an act of merit. The action 
ceases, yet the consequence does not immediately ensue. A 
virtue meantime subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the 
consequence with its past and remote cause, and to bring about 
at a distant period, or in another world, the relative effect. That 
UP seen virtue is termed apurva, being a relation superinduced, 
not before possessed.” Goldstucker ( s. v. ) quotes Kuma- 
rila to the effect that Mimanasakas apply that term exclusively 
to the unseen influence which follows a sacrificial act; thal 
attending action of other kinds being styled The pass 

age will be found in Tantravdrtika page 367. A helpful des 
cription of apurva is given also in Rational Refutation o 
Hindu Philosophical Systems ( pages 149 and 150 ), where it i 
rendered by Fitzedward Hall “ requitative efficacy.” In K 
Banerjea’s excellent work Dialogues on Hindu Philosoph 
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page 140, is defined as follows Technically, in the 
usage of philosophers, it means a power or influence inhering 
in things both animate and inanimate. As inherent in the 
former it implies an unseen power, both intellectual and active; 
as inherent in the latter it signifies a material power, perhaps 

partly the eflect of previous combinations and motions This 

unseen moving power in men is again the consequence of 
works done in a previous life, and hence it stands sometimes 
for dharma and adharma ( virtue and vice ) and karma 
( works ).” I imagine that it would tax the ingenuity of even 
a Mimamsaka to produce proof of and its working ; yet 
they tell us that it is not to be accepted without proof ! 




Even a stupid person does not adopt a course of action 
without a motive. This oftquoted line is found in the S'lokavdr- 
tika. ( page 653 ) in connection with an argument regarding 
a Creator of the universe. The need of a motive for action is 
pointed out on page 4 also of the same work. The following 
passage from Nydyamanjar% page 191, is a reminiscence of 
Kumarila’s argument that if the Creator acted without a 
motive his intelligence would be at fault 


” H On page 339 of the Nydyakanika 
Vacaspati Misra says:— T% 


We find the nyaya quoted in full by Anandagiri in his 
comment on Brahmasutrahhdsya 2. 2. 1. The two passages 
are the following:— 

ftwRiTsii ii” i 
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Patanjali ( in Mahdbhd^a 3. 1. 26, varfc. 14 ) tells us that 
with whole classes of people the motive which actuates them is 
a purely selfish one. He says 

^TTT ^ 

qftvTRT^ ^ I 

q - ;tr ^sftr sr^ ^ 

ftRiftr 5ft ” ti 

Compare a passage from the same source under the nyaya 
“ JT % fftRRi^5ufq &c.” 

Bhartrihari reproduces Patanjali’s view in the following 
verse ( Vdkyapadiya iii. page 255): — 

^ ^ Rgjrft I 

sffirJTRTgftftsfq il 




The rule as to the throwing into the sacTificial fire of a 
handful of Darhha grass, Kunte says : — “ The Prastarapra- 
harananyaya is well known among the Mimamsakas. Prastara 
is a handful of Darbha-grass ready for use before a sacrifice 
is Tbegun. It is spread on the sacrificial ground (Vedi) and 
serves as a seat for the sacrificial vessels. When a sacrifice is 
finished it is thrown into the sacrificial fire as an ofifering. 
A Vaidika text states.— The handful of grass is to be thrown 
into the fire with the Suktavaka.’ The nyaya forms the 
subject of Jaimini 3. 2. 11-14 which is otherwise termed 
“ ” The question which has to 

be decided is thus put by the author of the S'dstradipihd:-^ 


“ TOT 5rfT^ft% I ^ I ^ 
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The decision is that the Suktavaka mantra is subordinate to 
the act of offering up the grass, whilst the latter serves the 
double purpose of a resting-place for the vessels and an offering 
to the gods. 

The term 5rf^i% which is found in siitra 14 is thus explain- 
ed by Kunte : — “ The rule is that all things connected with a 
sacrifice are somehow or other to be used in performing the 
same; nothing is to be thrown away, nothing is to be preserved. 
The final disposal of sacrificial things for the sake of getting rid 
of them is called Pratipatti.” 


See this explained under 


II 

The simile of a fniitfid mangodree. Such a tree not only 
produces luscious fruit, but also affords shade and fragrance for 
the weary traveller in the hot season. Some of us know from 
experience how charming a camping-ground a mango-grove is ! 
Raghunatha's explanation of the nyaya in connection with the 
worship of Gaiies'a is as follow^s 

RotRt STf^sffTRsf: ll” The quotation here is from 

Amarahosa, iv. 33 ( page 87 ). The thought expressed in the 
above seems to be that of Apastamhadharmasutra 1. 7. 20. 
3. viz. ‘‘srm «?RT.5rFW ” which see above. 



II 

- The question of Kus'a grass. This is based on the sentence” 
^ ” “I cut grass as a seat for the gods" which 
forms the subject of Jaimini 3. 2. 1. 2. The question is whether 
the word is to be taken in its primary sense or in a 
secondary one ; and the conclusion is 
which see above in the form &c. 

II 

The mind of even those who are highly educated is distrust- 
ful of itself This is the second line of the second verse in 
S'ahuntalmdtak. In Tdrhikarahd (page 208), in an ex- 
position of we find the following ^ ^ 

On which, Mallinatha comments as follows: — 

^ vtr; ’’ ii 

For the benefit of any who may consult the original, I may 
add that the quotation from the Nydyavdrtika which imme- 
diately follows in Varadaraja’s text, is found on page 161 of 
that work; and that from Yacaspatimis'ra’s tika, on page 224, 

The simile of a country with several kings [ working in 
opposition to one another ]. It occurs in chap, xix of the 
Anuhhutiprakds'a, which deals with the Kena Upanisad. The 
passage is contained in verses 12 and 13 : — 
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The nyaya is sufficiently explained by the example. Raghu- 
natha links it with the which is otherwise 

unknown to me. 


II 

The association of many is good 'policy. Raghunathavarman 
explains thus HTfl^ I 

^ ” and then quotes Pancatantra i. 331 by 

way of illustration 

” II For the many variants of this 
verse see Indische Spriiche 4425, and Peterson’s S'obhdshitdvali 
2742. The maxim is found in Jaimimya'nydyamdldvistara 
7. 1. 5, and in Nagea'a on Kaiyata, page 16. 


The burning of a city just by a child’s phying with the 
wick of a lamp, “ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” I assume that cpj^^r means the bud-like charred 
excresence which often forms on the top of a wick in an open 
oil-light. The saying is found in Kusumdnjali v. 3, page 89: — 
“ frer ^ 


Udayana seems to use the phrase ironically, but I do not 
quite grasp the drift of this. We meet with 5r^hH»T%^ again 
in Byadmdamanjarl, page 157 ^ 




«rT?riiJ!;ii 

What need has a hungry man of a pressing invitation [ to 
eat ] ; why direct the attention of a longing one to the cry of 
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the peacock ? la the Kumarapala chapter of Pmhaitdhacintd- 
mani, page 212, we are told that that king having ^ven 
F ■acandra(a Jain) a pressing invitation to join him in a* 
pilgrimage to the temple of Somanatha (dedicated to S'iva), 
the hermit replied as follows firJT?roTt!tf 35F- 

ft it 

sfOT ” II “What need is there to show much 

zeal about inviting one who is hungry ? Why make one who 
is longing, listen to the cry of the peacock ? So runs the 
popular proverb, and, in accordance with it, I ask, why does 
your Majesty exert yourself to press hermits, whose very pro- 
fession is the visiting of sacred places ? ” This is Mr. Tawney's 
rendering, on page 130 of his translation. Indian writers often 
tell us that the cries of the peacock intensify the longings 
separated lovers ! For example, Uaghiivam^a xiii 27: — 

ftiir mi k.” 


The figure of a village in which Brahmans abound This 
is in Eaghunatha’s list, but hardly deserves a place amongst 
nyayas. In Veddntakalpataruparimala, page 188, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the expression JrTJT-* 

srriroTsrf^t JIRT:? Ihe meaning, in the former case, being a 
village in which Brahmans are more numerous than in some 
other village, and, in the latter, a village in which the Brah- 
mans outnumber the other castes. The passage is as follows: — • 

I m jiw jiurFcRnrrminnsq?# 

am f ft aai>t 

5 fT^ TantravdrtiJca, p. 1066 line 2. Akin 

to this is the 
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II 

The illustration afforded by Bharchu, We learn from the' 
commentary on Sanhepasdrlmka i. 14 that Bharchu was a 
Brahman and highly esteemed by the king of his country. 
This, however, brought him into disfavour with the jealous 
hangers-on at the royal court ; and, to get rid of him, they one 
day blind-folded him and carried him off to a forest ; at the 
same time telling the king that he was dead and had become a 
goblin ! After a long time he returned to the town in company 
with some foresters, bub was prevented by his enemies from 
entering it. On one occasion, when in a pleasure-ground out- 
side the city, the king actually saw him; but, in consequence of 
the false statement that had been made, he supposed it to be 
his ghost ! Eventually the whole thing came to light, and the 
king discovered that he had been deceived and that the sup- 
posed ghost was really his old protege^ Bharchu himself. 

The verse containing the nyaya is as follows : — 

5 II 

As under the next verse 'we have a further short comment 
on the illustration, and as the verse itself furnishes another 
good example of the manimantranydya in the First Handful, 
I subjoin both: — 
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i>=^'^^^iwTOrB^ ?j8n jrf^^ gq'. 

»r|^^Rjit% ?rK^ 

Raghunathavarman gives a different version of the story, 
but names no authority in support of it. He calls it a 

JW.” 

II 

Offering clarified hutler on ashes [ instead of on the sacri- 
ficial fire ]. An illustration of wasted, or misdirected, effort. 
Upamitibkavaprapancd Katka, page 240: — “ 

^ «r: I fsjr <r?r ^i^iTiuiRJnffMrsrt it 

5j^!Trfir I 5ft?iT§iraJri^ ” ii 

There is another instance in Hemacandra’s Paris’ isfaparmn i. 

58:— jfl 
?T I# sr^.” 

The nyaya was doubtless derived from Chhdndogya Upani- 
shad 5. 24. 1:—“?? ^ lfn% WfI?R^ «- 

5^^nvlK^^*rRi. ” It is found also in Saislcarmyasiddhi 
i. 16:- 

“ 3TRT0t JTlfra: I 

^ p 5t^:” II 

II 

The simile of [ a remnant of ] oil adlieving to [ the sides of ] 
(6 vessel [ out of which oil has been poured ]. In the bhasya on 
Brahmasutra 8. 1. 8, there is a lengthy and important dis- 
cussion as to whether, on returning to earth, in some new birth, 
after a residence in the moon, a man brings with him a remnant 
of the works which took him there,— this remnant being tecl^ni 
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cally styled anusdya. S'ankara affirms that he does, and i^ays : — 

“i|;: I I : 

srw I !isn % »TT<ii ft^iTR ^ 

The question is then asked, why does he not remain in that 
blissful region until the whole of his merit is exhausted ? The 
answer is, that, just as a servant who has long served in a 
king’s household, finds his wardrobe at last reduced to the 
slender, proportions of a pair of shoes and an umbrella, and is 
therefore unfit to continue in that exalted position, so, too, a 
man is unworthy of a residence in the moon who has only a 
small balance of merit remaining to his credit I Here is this 
unique reply in S'ankara’s own words : — “ 

SI I srsii iTsifgigq^g- 


This is a portion of the system which is regarded as the 
highest flight of the Indian mind, and to which some restless 
folk in Europe and America are betaking themselves, in order 
to find rest for their souls ! There are not a few in India 
to-day, however, who have found that rest by turning from 
these gropings in the dark, to the midday light afforded by an 
accredited revelation. To quote a modern writer: — “The 
painful, toilsome, searching of the creature into things too 
high for it, only ends in perplexity and bitter disappointment.” 


II 

The simile of the design on a jar. Used, apparently, of 
something variable at will. It is found in Khandanakkanda^ 
khadya (page 289 of Medical Hall Press edition) in the 
following passage : — 

» sraiwraiqg ^ ngt ^ !nnft:sifa i ra q rrf ^ ftjtq«iq ^ii !Rn«mi 
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fiT5rffl;5?T'T^W3T: i ^ ^ jr^TTcrr 
5*^4 ^ I 5nTT<irTR ^ ftra rf ^ - 

I Ir?3; I 


The commentator S’ankara Mis'ra explains the nyaya thus: — 

5W4t5Tflfq^Tft ^ U 


In the edition of S'ri-Harsa's work, however, now in course 
of publication ( together with the commentary VidydsagaH) 
in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series ( page 528 ), the form 
of the simile differs, and a different explanation of it is given:— 

“Ifqftrfir I i ^sm 

^q%rr: ii 


The simile is found in Tatparyatikd ( page 496, last line ) 
as 


It is declared [ by Mimamsakas ] that an accomplished 
[ sacrificial ] act is [ not an end in itself, but] for the bringing 
about of a result in the future [such as the attainment of 
Heaven &c.]. And this, they say, necessitates belief in an 
Apurvcc as a connecting link between the two. See the 
arguments for and against this theory, in Professor Ganganatha 
Jha’s translation of Tarntravartika 2. 1. 5. Most of us will be 
thankful for the aid of so able an interpreter of the teaching 
of that terribly difficult book ! 

The nyaya is found, in slightly different form, in the 
14 
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Sanksepas' dnmht I 143; and, in its usual form, in the com- 
mentary. I quote only the second half of the verse 

f 5r^g^^W9Tfi7^?TT^ i i i 

^o?r m w 

In verse 312 of the same chapter we meet with it again, 
and also in the altered form in which a Vedantist would apply 
it to his system :— 

sppii ( 

gjrnr ^^k % 

ii 

gjrT^rfif i i 

?!■ srir^ I i \ 

^s^fJrRr I f|f#T I m: 

^^3|^^5rg|: II 

The above extracts will be found in The Pandit, vol. iv, page 
583; and vol. v. page 473. 

The nyaya occurs again in i. 895 (Pandit, vol. vi. p. 167) in 
a context dealing with hhdvand, that topic so dear to the 
Mimamsaka, for a right understanding of which nothing 
could be better than the perusal of Dr. Thibaut’s translation of 
the Arthasangraha, pp. 3-5. Verse 482 of the same chapter 
contains a fourth example. It appears also in TattvacUpana, 
page 377, line 7 from bottom, and page 427, line 9 from bottom ; 
also in the Mmdmmydyapralm'a, page 16, section 36. 
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. The simile of the man who [ in order to become proficient ] 
malces drawings of a war-chariot on the ground. This nyaya 
is found in S'abara’s bhashya on Jaimini 7. 2. 15, and again (in 
conjunction with ) in 9. 2. 13. The latter passage is 

as follows I 

I I ^ 

m 

^ 5r3% ii 

In his Laukikanydyaratndhara (page 186 h of India office 
MS. 582 ) Ragbunathavarman applies these two nyayas and 

the ?^%5rTpjTrT%5^R as follows:— ^f^MTOOT- 

5 q?|q5rfir 

IT^ ” II His explanations 
of the three are taken from Jaimimyanydyamdldvistara 
9. 1. 6 and 9. 2. 2. 

II 

The law that [something does not take place ] when th 
occasion [ for its taking place ] has once gone. This is Prof 
Kielhorn s rendering of the nyaya as it occurs under Nagoji 
bhatta’s Paribhdsd Ixiv. The sentence is as follows— “ ^ 

The reference is t. 

the Uddyota on 1. 1. 3, and the nyaya will be found in vol. 
pages 185, 186, 190. 

There is an instance of it in Tantravdrtika 3. 5. 46 ( pag 
1060 ^ 
T%^^. ” The nyaya is expressive of 

lost opportunity. 





The simile of the power of an intoxicant It is employed 
by Sankara in his bhasya on Brahmasutm 3. 3. 53 : — 

jtrwhi; ?w- 

t^Tg; ” II Anandagiri comments on the latter part thus : — I 

SCTft qtsRT.” 

In the Lokayatika section of Saddars'anasamuccaya, karika 

94 reads thus :— “ g«S!!Trf^;|;d«?5?jj I 

^rSrTsfi^sRneff^n.” See, too, S'aliM, page 146, line 7 
Lorn bottom. 


The illustration is found also in Nydyamanjarl ( page 439, 
line 4 from bottom ):— “ 

!i g ?ra #51%” 


^ STM 511371^% II 

0 foolish one ! thou seest the honey hut dost not see the precL 
pice. This is the second line of S'dntiparva cccxi. 7. (cccx 
Bombay edn. ), the first being “ 

Anandabodhacarya quotes it in his Nydyamaka- 
mnda (page 77) as srqR f% ^ 

The editor of that work was apparently unaware of the exist- 
ence of the passage in the Moksadharma, for he considered the 
STT^TM^ to be based on the following verse of the Devibhdga- 
wto:— “jIg ^ I ^ 

Thanks to the Si Petersburg^ Lexicon, we can refer to five 
other passages of the- Mahabharat where the same illustration 
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is found. In Vampai'm ccxxxv. 21 (Calc.), we read:— 
“jTg w 5 Jt<iRr 5 ?]^ Tisqij;.” In Udyoga- 

parm L. 27 ;— “ ftqji snnH JTg#R: I ^ 7 riRw- 

^ In Dronaparva Li. 11 :— “ |aj% 

i JTffexgi| wiwr Again 

in cxxxiiL 10 :— “ xpr gwTT TTsf^q’ ^ 53: 1 

fH;: SPTO Lastly, in Stnparva i. 37;— m 

^ ^ ?|i 5r<?m 1 ^ «rsir »raR(.” 

Compare the following from Sdstradipiha 3. 6 . 3 , page 340 : — 

5trau?fsR)5^ 5RT ftfwra 1 

I gm^iR srq^: 1 

CfCtMW: 

In the Panbhdsenclus'ehham, this paribbasa stands between 
&c., and T%f^ &c., which see above. 

Professor Kielhorn’s translation of the present one is as fol- 
lows :— “ Apavadas that are surrounded ( by rules which teach 
operations that have to be superseded by the Apavada-oi^evs,- 
tions ), supersede only those rules that precede, not those that 
follow, them.” ‘‘The reason for (the validity of) this Pari- 
bhasa is this that ( an Apavdda, when it has become effective ) 
by superseding the rule which presents itself first, no longer 
wants (to supersede something else).” It appears in Mahd- 
hliasya 3. 2. 1 (vart. 6); 4. 1. 55 (vart. 4); 4. 1. 114 (vart. 4 
and 6 ); 4. 3. 182 (vart. 6)^ 4. 3. 156 (vart. 7 ); 6. 1. 102 (vart. 
6); 6. 1. 166; 6. 3. 68 (vart. 5); 6. 4. 148 ( vart. 5 ); and 7. 2. 
44 (vart. 4). In no case, however, are the words found 

in the paribhasa. 
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11 

The simile of a slow-poison. It forms nyaya 150 of the 
Purvabhaga of LauMImnydyaratndkam, and is used in oppo- 
sition to as follows:-— 

\ ” It occurs in,.J 

S'astmd'lpihdl. 8.4 (page 148, line 2 from bottom ):—“ 

^ mm srwri^ jfTsrwpi^ 

inT%JT i ? 

f| ?T II 

Not even hy the most thorough examination, could one 
distinguish between black and white, in intense darkness. The 
verse is Kumarila’s, and is used by him ( in Tanimvdrtika 1. 

8. 1 ) to illustrate the impossibility of tracing the sources from 
which Manu and other Smriti-authors derived their laws. Just 
before the s'loka he says : — ^ ^ 

T^: srf^ tI T¥^^RTg^TW^WT%%. ” Then, immediately 
after the verse:— ^ RT^g^T:.’’ This 

latter clause, as the Nyayasudha points out, is with reference 
to Manu’s own statement, in chapter ii. 7, to the effect that 
every precept of his was deduced from the Veda. 

II 

The very same face uhich looks large [ when seen ] 'in a 
large mirror, appears small [ when reflected ] in the pupil of 
the eye. The illustration is found in Tdtparyaiikd, page 137 

line 16 W 
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II 

This very curious simile is found in the commentary on 
S'autideva’s Bodhicaryavatam i. 4, the first half of which 
^ reads thus The 
tika commences as follows ^ 1 %: 
h OTJmr I I m ^ i 

g^%^frf5rRRVr’TTrT.’’ In a footnote, the editor tells us 
‘that Professor Kero was unable to get any satisfactory 
meaning out of the nyaya, but proposed the following: — “As 
the entering of the tortoise s neck into the hole of the yoke 
formed by the great ocean.” Before him, Burnouf, who was 
equally puzzled, suggested, “ It is as unlikly to happen as if a 
tortoise should put its neck into a hole opening every yuga in 
the world’s ocean.” This was all that I knew when writing 
on it early in 1904 A note, however, contributed to the Journal 
of the Pali Text Society for 190C-1907, by Mr. 'Harinath De, 
M. A., threw considerable light on the subject. He gave 
extracts from three Pali works in which the simile is more or 
less directly referred to, and one of them, namely that from the 
Majjhiraa Nikaya, is said by him to be “ the original passage 
in which the comparison first occurred.” Mr. l)e did not trans- 
late it, but I take the following to be the sense of it. “ If a 
man were to throw into the sea a one-holed yoke, and it 
were tossed to and fro between north and south, and east and 
west, and if, once in a hundred years, a tortoise, blind of one 
' eye, were to rise to the surface, would it be likely that its neck 
would enter that jmke ? ” 

It was not until after I had made use of this in a note on 
the simile which I contributed to the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society in October 1909, that I became aware that 
my friend Mr. F. W. Thomas had really explained it six years 
previously ! It came about on this wise. In the September num- 
ber of the Indian Antiquary for 1903, in an article entitled 




Mdtriceta and the Mahdmjahanikalekhaf he quoted a verse 
from a Tibetan work, and gave the following translation: — 
“ When like the neck of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke 
in the ocean, I had obtained the state of man, attended with 
the great festival of the good religion.” He then added this 
explanatory remark: — “The reference to the blind tortoise, 
which rises from the bottom of the ocean once in a hundred 
years, and by a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a 
yoke floating on the surface of the ocean, is used to illustrate 
the extremely rare chance by which a living creature is born 
as a human being. ” After pointing out the recurrence of the 
simile in two other Buddhist works, he added: — “ I have noted 
also a fourth recurrence of it in the Tibetan version of a work 
entitled Suhhddtamtnakamndakakatha, and ascribed to Sura. 
This reference will now be familiar to M. Levi, who has 
himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work... 
The Sanskrit original here reads... as follows: — 

ata evaha bhagavan manusyam atidurlabham \ 

maharnavayugachhidre kurmagrivarpanopamam n 

Is it not probable that we have here a saying ascribed to 
Buddha, which we may hope also to find in the Pali literature ? 
[ I now learn from Prof. Rhys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhima Nikdya : see the edition of Mr. Chalmers iii. page 
169].” 

This is the passage of the NiMya quoted by Mr. Harinatha 
De, but as he makes no reference to Mr. Thomas’ article I 
infer that he, too, in 1907, was as unacquainted with it as 
myself. 

Orthodox writers, such as Kumarila, Vacaspati Mis'ra and 
others, have not hesitated to make use of illustrations employ- 
ed by Buddhist writers, and that now under consideration 
forms no exception. I have recently met with a slightly modi- 
fied form of it in the Bodhasdra, a modern Vedantic work by 
S'ri-Narahari, published, together wdth a commentary, in the 
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Benares Sanskrit Series in 1906. On page 223 the author quotes 
a verse from Vdsistha'' ( probably the YogavMsiha) which 
I subjoin together with the comment:-— 


II 


iJrai 5>ff ^ sfT«r5?fp5Rt fra ?t: fw: 

?05^fr|T3!%ftfrarawJrtf5Tif ?isii 3tra^ fiffs^sg^ 
^^^55rfjr5rwsifa5i»jraf>>It<rc!%fjg)^!)5rRi 

^foratirafwnfir ssftqJfwit ^^^ararraira ^ l ^ at^ra^ 

»ra% n” 


According to this interpreter, then, we have the tortoise 
swimming between two boisterous seas (or waves, according to 
him ), and becoming so distressed by the buffeting which 
it receives that it thrusts its neck (which is said to stand for 
the whole body ) into something or other not specified ! And 
this is intended to illustrate the distress caused to a man by 
the ills of endless existences in this hhavasdgara, and also his 
final enlightenment and restraining of his organs of sense from 
the external objects which formerly attracted them ! 

A propos of the above remark as to the adoption by ortho- 
dox writers of illustrations taken from so-called heretical 
authors, I may add that possibly even the great grammarian 
Patanjali borrowed his from a 

Buddhist source; for, in Childers Pali Dictionary under the 
word Seyyathd, we find the following quotation from the 
Sdmannaphala Suita : — 

“ Seyyathdpi, hhante, ambam vd puttho lahujam vydhareyya, 
lahujam vd puttho amham vydlcareyya, evam evam &c.” “As 
a man. Sir, who was asked about a mango, might answer about 
a bread fruit, and vice versa, even so &c. ’ 


15 
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The illustration of a dewtee who was hiTid&red [in the religious 
life ] by the affection which he had for a courtezoM [ when he 
was a householder ]. It is said to be the subject of a Qatha^ 
and is cited to show that the past, equally with the present or 
future, may injuriously influence the seeker after the know- 
ledge which leads to emancipation. It is found in Tancadas'l 
ix. 41;— 

“ JnrT^cT: I 

5r ^ ” ii 

We are told in the next verse that the Guru, making use of 
that self-same incident as an instrument for the conveyance of 
^ Brahmajndm, brought about its removal and secured the 
man’s emancipation ! The commentator puts it thus : — “ 



The three verses immediately preceding the above will be 
found under the 

II 

A sage meditates [ on Brahman ] and a fool is emancipated ! 
An impossible sequence. Compare Ezehiel xviii. 2: — ‘^The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” The nyaya forms part of an interesting passage 
on page 37 of V eddntatattvaviveha : — 

^ ii trm i 

^s^»gwnri;i 

?nqp>Tra^i i wjjsligq- 

q%a.” For the nyaya qiraw see below. 
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«r ^ II 

He who ^performs a% action will himself reap the fruit 
thereof [ whether in the form of reward or retribution ]. This 
doctrine, common to all the orthodox schools, is found in Nydya- 
vdrtiJca 3. 1. 4 and is directed against the belief that the body 
is the soul, and that when the body is cremated, the man, with 
all his deeds, ceases to exist. This is reasserted in TdtparyaUhd, 
page 403, thus ^ 

The emphasis, therefore, here is 
not so much on the fact that whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap, as that whosoever soweth the same shall also 
reap. This, of course, implies that the reaper will be conseioua 
of the fact that he was the sower, for otherwise the precept 
would be of no moral value. It is difficult to see how any on« 
can hold with the above, and at the same time be a believer in 
the doctrine of transmigration, the advocates of which are 
compelled to admit that the subjects of those repeated births 
have absolutely no consciousness of previous existences. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the followers of the Yoga system 
[ sutra iii. 16 ] profess to attain to a knowledge of the past and 
the future by means of ( ^^lat is, by gr^oTT, and 
collectively ) ; but, even if that were so, the number affected 
would be infinitesimal. 


that for which there is no room on a camel’s hack is tied to 
his neck ! Illustrates the piling up of misfortunes almost be- 
yond endurance. Perhaps akin to our It is the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back.” It occurs in Upamitihhava. 
prapancd Kathd, page 394 : — “ I 
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’ira^^UTOr *rpft ^?»’J^.” Kritya is a female deity 

who is invoked for evil purposes. There is another example 
on page 895 of the same : — 


iiicil jn% JT5!% ” ii 


3iirj II 

Where there is a good outward ap'pearanee, there also are 
good qualities. This is found in Hemacandra's Paris'istd- 
;parvan iii. 233 gtTOR % ftrf^g 1 
5^ pfT It is contained also in verse 5076 

of Indische Spruche, but whether as a quotation or not, I can 
not say:— gtJH 

JTW Professor 

Bohtlingk took it from Kosegarten’s edition of the Pancatantra 
(i .208), but I eannot find it in the Bombay edition. Some 
work on is a much more probable source. 


Say whxt you wish to say about a thing, hut its real mlue 
will he shown by the advantage derived from it. In the open- 
ing part of the Tdrkikaraksa the author says:— 

5PW 



JHfW I 


On which Mallinatha comments thus : — 

^Sen33Il%: W3: II ” 
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That on which the eye depends to perceive an object, it must 
also depend on to perceive that object’s absence. This is Pro- 
fessor Cowell’s rendering of the nyaya in the Aulukya 
chapter of Sarvadars'anasangraha (page 126, Jivananda’s 
edn. ) “ ;fr 

5% ^vrr^sft sr- 

“And you need not assert that this absence of light 
must be the object of a cognition produced by the eye in 
dependence on light, since it is the absence of an object possess- 
ing colour [ i, e. light possesses colour, and we cannot see a jar’s 
absence in the dark ], as we see in the case of a jar’s absentee; 
because, by the very rule on which you rely, namely, that on 
which the eye depends to perceive an object, it must also depend 
on to perceive that object’s absence, it follows that as there is 
no dependence of the eye on light to perceive light, it need not 
depend thereon to perceive this light’s absence.” 

Most probably Madhava took this from Udayana’s Kirandvali 
' where it stands ( on page 18 ) in a similar context. It occurs 
also in LaksandvalitiJcd, page 12. 


In Anandagiri on Brahmasutrahhd^a 2. 3. 45 we read 

There 

is no adhikarana of this name in Mimtesa or Vedanta, but 
the reference is doubtless to the 

otherwise styled the comprises Jaimini’i 

sutras 1. 3. 8 and 9, under which the words andotheri 

having a double meaning, are discussed by the bhasyakars 
These two sutras are quoted by S'ankara on Brahmasutra I 
4. 42, and explained by Anandagiri. The matter is well pu 
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in Colebrooke’s Es^ay on Mimmm (page 339):—“ A very 
curious disquisition occurs in this part of the Mimamsa, on the 
acceptation of words in correct language and barbaric dialects; 
and on the use of terms taken from either. Instances alleged 
are yava, signifying in Sanskrit, barley, but in the barbaric 
tongue, the plant mmed priyangu ; mrdha in the one a hog, 
and in the other a cow [ or, rather, a crow ] ; pUu, a certain 
tree, but among barbarians an elephant; uetosa, a ratten cane 
and a citron [or, rose-apple, jamhu]. The Mimamsa concludes, 
that in such instances of words having two acceptations, that 
in which it is received by the civilized (Aryas), or which is 
countenanced by use in sacred books, is to be preferred to the 
practice of barbarians (Mlechha), who are apt to confound 
•vyords or their meanings.” The above is of importance to 
students of Vedanta; for, in addition to the passages named 
above, it is discussed in Bhdmatl 3. 3. 52, and enlarged upon 
in Veddntakal]f)atam, pages 461, 462. The brief allusion, too, 
to the same thing, in BhdmaU 1. 3. 22, in the words:— % 

is quite unintelligible alone. See too, S'dlikd 
page 192 ; Tdtparyatiha, page 292 ; Kusumdnjali, vol. 2, pages 
130, 154 ; and Nydyamanjari, page 288, line. 26. 


^ ^ JT II 

Wlten the same fault attaches to both sides of an argument 
it cannot he urged against one alone. This is Professor 
Cowell’s rendering of the nyaya in the Panini chapter of 
Sarmdars'anasangraha (page 142, Bib. Ind, and 161 Jiva- 
nanda’s edn. ) It originated, however, with Patanjali, and is 
found in Mahdbhdsya 6. 1. 9 ( vart. 2 ) as ^ 

^ S abara.( on sutra 8. 3. 14) quotes it as 
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^ In a form diSenng slightly frM^^ 

it is quoted in Nydyakaniha (i^Sige 225, line 4 from bottom), 
and is still further changed in the following verse of Anirud' 
dha’s on Smhhyasutm i. 6 

mm: I 

For other references to the nyaya, see Tantravdrtika, page 
947 ; Nydyamanjan, page 95, line 10 from bottom ; and ( in 
the poetical form ) Tarkabhdsd, page 88. The Khandaoakara 
cites the first two words of the nyaya, on page 531, and ascribes 
it to Bhatta ( Kumarila ). 

^ ^ JT ^ |l 

Toys are not made for the son of a man who has no son! 
This is used by S'abara to illustrate Jaimini’s sutra 10. 3. 5 — 
“?r ?Tra;.” He says:— 

sreR’ I sf ira% 

Then, in Parthasarathi’s Nydyaratnamdld, page 111, we 
find the expression 

' He who has Nescience [ as an upddhi ] is the subject of 
delusion ; [ but though ] deluded he is also possessed of sound | 
knowledge. This is affirmed of the individuated Self, who, i 
though a portion ‘as it were’ of the undivided and indivisi- 
ble Self, is also the of Nescience. This is one of the ' 
mysteries of the advaitavada. For a full description of 
as found in S'ankaracarya’s famous bhasya, see Notes to my 
edition of the Veddntasdra. 

The above nyaya is found in Raghunatha’s two treatises, but 
his exposition of it is extreniely meagre since he ignores the 
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second pada of the line. He says 

The verse of which it forms the first line is quoted in full by 
Ramatirtha in his discussion of the term adhyaropa in Section 
6 of Vedantasto. In the Calcutta editions of 1829 and 1886, 
the reading of the second pada is “ whilst 

Prof. A. E. Gough, in his translation published in The Pandit 
of August 1872, followed the reading “ H:.” 

In my edition of 1894 (page 104) I adopted the reading 
but I now see that in so doing I was 
exemplifying the truth of the first pada ! There was manuscript 
authority fir it, however, and so Vidydsdgar% p. 443. 

In its true form the nyaya is found in the commentary on 
Sanhsepaa'dnmki iii. 8 (The Pandit, vol viii. page 660), and 
again in Tattvadlpana, page 179 ( with the mislection 
for ). The former passage is as follows : — 





If any one can trace Ramatirtha's verse to its source I 
shall be glad. The Yogavdmtha is a very likely dkara ; but 
with the weight of seventy summers upon me I am not myself 
prepared to join in the search. 

cRRcW II 

He who is bent on destroying another must he stronger than 
he. This is contained in an extract ( given by Prof. Kielhorn ) 
from Bhairavamis'ra’s comment on Nagoji BhatWs paribhasa 
cxii, namely of 

Patanjali 1. 1. 63, vartika 6 ), which runs thus : — “ ^ ^ 

1 #1 ^ ^ 

^ I ^sfit TO sr?rf^;|qfir 
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The example given here, of one of superior might 
overcoming a less mighty one, is that of Krishna and the 
demon Kamsa. The death of the latter is described in Vishnu- 
Purana, Book V, chapter xx. Those who are familiar with the 
English Bible will call to mind the words “ When a strong 
man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace; but 
when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome 
him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils.” The ‘ strong man,’ here is the Prince 
of this world — that old Serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world” — his 'goods’ are human 
souls and bodies; the ' stronger than he ’ is Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, — to whom has been given the commission “ to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison!' 


Here is another of Raghunatha’s grammatical nyayas. It 
forms paribhasa 57 in Nagojibhat^’s work, and is rendered by 
Professor Kielhorn as follows : — A rule which is given ( in refer- 
ence to a particular case or particular cases ) to which another 
( rule ) cannot but apply ( or, in other words, which all fall 
already under some other rule), supersedes the latter.” “ The 
meaning of the words ^ *1150% is ‘ while another rule is neces- 
sarily applying,’ for the two negatives (;t and er) import more 
force to the word (snH? would possess without 

them).” The Professor adds the following in a footnote: — 
This paribhasa teaches us the meaning of the term apavada, 
and in doing so tells us the reason why an apavada possesses 
greater force than antaranga and other rules. An apavada 
is a special rule ; it is given in reference to particular cases which 
all fall under some general rule {utsarga ) ; as it is not applic- 
able in any case which does not fall under the general rule, it 
must necessarily supersede the latter, because it would otherwise 
not serve any purpose whatever.” Kaiyata and Nages'a 
generally* quote it in the shortened form of ^ 

16 
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Under this paribhasa Nagoji introduces and discusses the 
namely ^ ^ #Tf^?2TU!T.” 

The paribhasa is found in the following passages of the 
Mahdhhdsya: — 1. 1. 6. (vart. 1.); 1- 1* 28; 3. 4. 85 (vart. 2); 
6. 1. 2 (vart. 4), where the is brought in; 6. 1. 

166; 6. 3. 68 (vart. 5); 6. 4. 163 ( vart 2 ), with 
again; 7. 2.44 (vart. 4); 7. 2. 117 (vart. 2 ), with 
8. 2. 23 (vart. 5); 8. 2. 72; and 8. 3. 112. 


II 

The simile of the Rathalcdra. There is a Vedic text which 
saySj “ In the rainy season a Eathakara ought to establish a 
sacred fire.” The question then arises, what is meant by the 
word Eathakara? Does it mean a chariot-maker, or is it a 
member of the caste produced by the marriage of a Mahisya ( the 
offspring of a Kshatriya and a Vais'ya-woman ) with a Karani 
( the offspring of a Vais'ya and a Sudra- woman ), which is 
called Eathakara ? The question is discussed in Jaimini 6. 1. 
44-50, and is decided in favour of the latter. The discussion is 
thus summarized in Jaimimyanydyamdldvistara : — 

I I 

I I i %53rai 

I I mi 

31’ 5% I m 3 ii 

The nyaya is quoted by Nagojibhatta in his vritti on the 
ninety-eighth paribhasa ), 

which Prof. Kielhorn renders thus: — “The (conventional) 
meaning which a word conveys when taken as a whole, is 
stronger than the (etymological) meaning derived from (a 
division of the word into ) its parta” In other words, 

which Eaghunatha exemplifies by this word Eatha- 
kara The vidhi on which this is based is quoted in full in 
Nydyanianjan, page 140, line 3. 
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II 

The rule as to a night-sacrifiee. This is the topic of Jaimini 
4. 3. 17-19, and is largely used by writers on Vedanta as a type 
of scripture-passage conveying no direct promise of reward, and 
therefore dependent on an arthavada-passage for such promise. 
Though S'ankara does not mention the nyaya in his bhasya on 
Brahmasutm 3. 3. 38, it is evident that he has it in view, and 
Anandagiri, and Amalananda ( in the Kalpataru), expressly con- 
nect his remarks with it. So also the Kal^ataruparimala, 
The last-mentioned work quotes it again on page 255 (in 
connection with Brahmasutm 1. % 24 ) : — 

The nyaya is found also in Pancapadihmimram^ page 
122, line 8 from bottom, and again on page 134, line 9 from the 
bottom. The latter passage is as follows : — “ 

^ 

3 (T ” See, too, B'dlilcd, p. 7 and 157 ; and 

TattvarnuUdhaldpa v. 81. 

II 

The simile of piercing the central figure of a target That 
is, hitting the bull’s eye. It is used of something difficult of 
accomplishment, and requiring great skill. “In Prakrit the 
radha is generally called pmttaliya, literally ‘ a little figure,’ as 
apparently a little human figure was painted in the middle of 
the butt.” This note, contributed by Professor Leumann to 
Mr. Tawney’s translation of Merutunga’s work, is probably a 
correct explanation of the word rather than the dictionary 
meaning, “ an attitude in shooting.” The illustration appears on 
pages 412, 420, and 434 of Upamitihhamprapanca Katha, as 
follows ^ i 
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sn%: (I ‘‘q# i 

?Tvnl^qri snr: ’’ u « jT%r?T gpnftm- 

^mir^T^ w: i 5 p4^- 

5^ ^5^*^ %^^^^5RTT3t|ft:^4^{i■ 5?T 

Two more examples will be found on pages 575 and 981 of 
the same. 

The above meaning of mdhd fully explains the epithet 
radhabhedin as applied to the renowned archer Arjuna. 



II 


On acquiring the mountain Roham one acquires the 
wealth of gems contained in it. This occurs^ in the 
Pratyabhijua-section of Barvadarsanasangraha (page 106 
of Jivananda’s edn.):— 

p: I ^ feir- 

I ^rp^q^jrqit: \ %TPT|q^- 

^1 m ” Professor Gough 

renders it thus: — “For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicities, which are but the efflux thereof, are 
overtaken ; as if a man acquired the mountain Kohaiia ( Adam's 
Peak), he would acquire all the treasures it contains, If a man 
acquire the divine nature, what else is there that he can ask 
for? Accordingly Utpalacarya says— ‘What more can they 
ask who are rich in the wealth of devotion? What else 
can they ask who are poor in thisT” 


For a story in connection with the mountain Rohaiia as 
a mine of wealth, see Prahandhacintdmani, page 3. • 
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^ ?i^F?n?T5 II 

The belief as to a YaJcsa in a Banyan tree. A popular be- 
lief, based solely on the tradition of the elders, that a Yaksa, 
or goblin, lives in every Banyan tree. It is used as an illustra- 
tion of ( ‘ tradition’ ), which some regard as a pramana, but 
which Gautama rejects as such. See Nydyasutra 2. 2. 1. The 
Nydyasutravivdmm expounds the term thus:— 

” II This is the 

position of the objector who maintains that tradition is a dis- 
tinct pramana ; the refutation is contained in siitra 2. In 
Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of Nydya Philosophy, Book ii, page 
66, we have the following rendering of a portion of the Nydyc'h 
mtravritti: — “A rumour (aitihya) is what is expressed in this 
way — ‘thus indeed people say’,&c. for it is an assertion which 
has come from one to another, without any first assertor being 
indicated for example, ^ In every Bengal fig-tree there is a 
goblin,’ and the like.” In a foot-note to page 329 of Colebrooke’s 
Essaysj vol. i, Professor Cowell gives to aitihya the meaning of 
“fallible testimony (as opposed to infallible sruti),'" whilst 
Colebrooke himself, on page 427, renders it by ‘ tradition.’ In 
Nydyamanjari, page 194, the nyaya is applied in the follow- 
ing way by the disbeliever in the existence of God ^ 5rrHT%- 
I Aiad 

^at the top of page 64, there is the following, forming the second 
half of a verse 

^ =3 5isk»5tg:” « 

In S'lohxvartHea ( page 492 ) we read “ ^ ^ 3*4 f5t?T- 

gra: ” which Prof. Ganga- 
natha Jha renders by “ Much of what is known in the world as 
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' Tradition ' is not always true; and whatever happens to be 
true that does not differ from ‘Valid Testimony.’” Partha- 
sarathi’s comment on this is — “ ^ ^ 

See, too, Tdrkikaralcsd, page 117. 


^135 II 

As Raghunathavarman had the temerity to include this in 
his list of nyayas, I introduce it in order to show its origin and 
its worthlessness. At the bottom of page 53 of the Benares 
edition of Laukilmnydyasangraha, it stands thus: — ^ 

This verse, and the 

words which follow it, are taken bodily, from CitsukM i. 16 
(The Pandit, vol. iv, page 534); but the real source of the 
s'loka is Vishnu Purdnal, 17. 31, where it reads 

tbe remainder being the same as the above. I got 
the clue from the Laukikanydyaratndkara, where Raghu- 
natha apologe tolly says:— RfRgf^q' fl^Rnsy- 


II 

The topic of glory [ or splendour ]. This forms the topic of 
Jaimini 3. 8. 25-27. The point discussed is whether in using 
the mantra “ 

me in the offerings,” the officiating priest ( at the new and full 
moon sacrifices) is to enjoy the fruit, or whether it falls to the 
sacrificer. The purvapaksin holds the former view, but the 
decision is that it goes to the latter. In this adhikarana there 
is mention of karojna-nianiras, but the term is not explained. 
Kunte says that a karaua-mantra is that which regulates sacri- 
ficial operations ; and that one which is merely chanted in the 
course of a sacrificial operation is called akarma-karoM-- 
mantra. 
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Showing a looking-glass to a omn whose nose has been cut 
off! An incitement to wrath! It occurs in Frahandhacim- 
ma?i^,page291,as follows jrw 

I ^ general rule, point- 

ing out the right way leads to immediate wrath, as the showing 
of a mirror to one whose nose has been cut off.” This is Mr. 
Tawney’s rendering, and I have adopted the reading of his 
manuscripts in the first line. In the second line, the Mss. read 


ii 

The law regarding the Vis'va^iUsacrifice. It forms part of the 
great sacrifice called Qavdm ayana which lasts for a year; for 
a description of which see Dr. Eggeling’s translation of S'ata- 
patha-Bmhmana, vol. 2, page 427. A quite new explanation 
of this sacrificial session is propounded in a book by the 
learned Librarian of the Mysore Govt. Oriental Library, entitl- 
ed Qavdm Ayana, the Vedic era. It was favourably 
reviewed by Prof. L. D. Barnett in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for April 1909. The Vis Vajit is discussed 
in Jaimini 4. 3. 10-16. and 6. 7. 1-20. In the former, the ques- 
tion is raised of the reward which is to follow the offering of 
the sacrifice, since none is mentioned in the scripture prescrib- 
ing it ; and the decision is that in this, and in all similar cases, 
heaven is to be understood to be the reward. This is somewhat 
quaintly put by SAbara under sutra 16 
I I I 

I 

q | %% I offerer 

of the Vis vajit is required to surrender all his property to the 
sacrificing priests, a point which gives rise to a very curious 
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discussion in the Sixth Book. Is he then to give away his 
father and mother; or, if a reigning monarch, is he to part with 
all the lands of his kingdom ? These and many other interest- 
ing points are fully argued out by Sahara ; and, for some of 
them, the English reader may with advantage refer to Cole- 
hrooke’s Essay on the Mimamsa, vol. i., page 345. 


This nyaya is very frequently quoted by writers on Vedanta 
and Nyaya. The following are examples. BhdmaU, page 86 : — 

g 3TO!n- 

5r Veddntakalpataru, page 430:—“^- 

I See, too, Pancapddikdvivaram, pages 134 
(line 9 ), 137 ( line 13 ), and 164 ( line 6 from bottom ). Nyaya- 
manjan, page 524, line 13 from bottom: — 

&c.” There is another good example of it in the early part of 
the Jaimini chapter of Sarvadars'anasangmha. 


A bowl of poison with milk on the surface, A wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. The illustration is found in Merutunga’s work 
the Prahandhacintamani, page 153:— 

I fer “ The friend who 

behind one’s back tries to impede one’s business, but in one’s 
presence speaks kindly, such a friend one should avoid, a bowl 
of, poison with milk on the surface.” This is Mr. Tawney’s 
rendering ( on page 92 ), and he points out in a footnote that 
the verse is quoted in Bdhtlingk’s Indische SpruchCf and 
ascribed by him to Canakya. ' 
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II 


This highly technical nyaya is found in both of Raghunatha- 
varman’s works. I have taken it from a passage in the Bauddha 
section of Sarvadars'cmasangraha ( page 11 in Jivananda’s 
edition), and subjoin Professor Gough’s rendering (italicizing 
the words which represent the maxim ) 

sjjotHf i s!inrs5s?niT!Tr 




“ Of these points of view, the momentariness of fleeting things, 
blue and so forth, is to be inferred from their existence ; thus, 
whatever is is momentary ( or fluxional ) like a bank of clouds, 
and all these things are. Nor may any one object that tSe 
middle term ( existence ) is unestablished ; for an existence con- 
sisting of practical efficiency is established by perception to be- 
long to the blue and other momentary things ; and the exclusion 
of existence from that which is not momentary is established, 
provided that we exclude from it the non-momentary succes- 
sion and simultaneity, according to the rule that exclusion of 
the continent is exclusion of the contained!^ In S dlihd page 
119, line 14, we find the nyaya as “ 


The simile of the movements of a bird-catcher. It is found 
in S'abara on Jaimini 9. 1. 22, as follows:— “?pn 

5IW I ?rsTT ^ 3^- 

1%?^ 3%5nfi=PTcR^ nT?^”n See also 


17 
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II 


The simile of [the time for sounding] the conch-shell. An 
offering called or ‘low- voiced offering/ is performed 

between the cake-oblation to Agni and that to Agni-Soma at 
the full-moon, and hetiveen the cake-oblation to Agni and that 
to Indra-Agni at the new-moon ( Dr. Eggling’s trans : of Sata- 
patha-Brahmana, vol. i. page 192 ). Sometimes, however, the 
second oblation is omitted ; and then the question arises how is 
the Upams uyaja to be offered, since that comes between the two ? 
The subject is discussed in Jaimini 10. 8. 62-70, and the above 
question is answered by S'abara as follows : — 




^ 5!%r: i 

*rrJTnPHo!T,’ Jit^ >1 «iTm «i «i 

^ ^ nm!T I I 

if: ^tsff 


The simile might well be called hut I have 

adopted the name given in the Nyayamalavistara on this adhi- 
harana^ which also explains it more fully : — “ 

IcfPit ?rjf%^r§ srfg^wffTSffsqrftrfg# ?r w sniff: 

«^iTf%s:5q5!f8if^ OTfn- 


This is very clear, but what is the meaning of ;q[T J T ^^ T ? To 
be in harmony with the rest of the sentence it ought to indicate 
something which, like the sounding of the s'anhha or the beat 
ing of the pataha, takes place regularly every day ; but hov 
can any such sense be got out of ndga^ unless it refers to thi 
trumpeting of the royal elephants at some particular tim' 
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of the day ? The S'asfcradipika, NyayamMavistara, and Jairai- 
niyasutravritti ignore the expression altogether. 


In Appai Diksita’s Vidhirasayma, page 22, we have an in- 
stance of the as follows: — 

^ ^T|w%cr: 

*rr^rRf See also VidMviveka, page 7. 


Compare the expression “ Cockshut-time,” in Shakespeare's 
Richard iii (Act V. Scene 3 Thomas the Earl of Surrey, 
and himself, Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop. 
Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers/’ In 
Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary the expression is 
said to mean “ Twilight ; probably referring to the time whe}| 
poultry are shut up.” Webster’s International Dictionary 
gives a different explanation. 


II 

The illustration of the moth. The destruction of the silly 
moth by flying into a lighted lamp is a figure often met with 
in Sanskrit works; as for example in S'is'upalmadha ii. 117, 
Kupfidrasamhhava iv. 40, Rdjatarangim vii. 375, and 
Kamandaki i. 43. According to Merutunga, however, the poor 
snoth is moved with envy at the brilliance of the light, and so 
seeks to diminish it ! He says ( on page 211, at the bottom ):— 
“ ^ 1 
^5f CnTrf%^ ' ‘'The mean man cannot anyhow endure 

to behold the exaltation of the man of radiant merit; the 
moth even burns its own body to extinguish the bright flame of 
the candle.” ( Tawney’s translation, page 130 ). 
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^ II 

When the [ prescribed ] ritual [ for the removal or prevention 
of evil] is at an end, up comes a goblin! This implies ulti- 
mate failure in spite of effort. It occurs in Citsukha Muni’s 
comment on Nydyamaharanda, page 16, as follows : — “ 

5ri%^ 

In BhdmaU, page 93, line 17, the nyaya is quoted as “^r^- 
which makes the goblin appear during the 
performance of the the rite to avert evil. So, too, in 
Mandana-Mis'ra’s Vidhiviveka, page 210. The purport, how- 
ever, is the same as in the other case. In AsValayana’s 
Grihyasutra 4. 6. 1, is prescribed when a guru dies, 

or on the loss of a son or of cattle. 


II 

Verbal expectancy is satisfied [or fulfilled] by words only. 
This nyaya of Raghunatha’s is very frequently met with. It 
occurs in the last chapter of Sarvadarsanasangraha (page 157 
of Bib. Ind. and 177 of Jivananda’s edn, ) with r^f as the last 
word; in Veddntakalpataruparimala, page 680, line 7; in 
Vaidyanatha’s comment on Kdvyapradipa page 232 (in the 
erroneous form Haridasa’s vritti on Kusu- 

mdnjali iii. 15 ( page 35 ), also in Rucidatta’s commentary on 
the same portion (page 478); and, finally, in Sahityadarpana 
ii. 18 ( with ). 

In paragraph 70 of the Tarkasangraha we are told that 
there are three requisites to the intelligibility of a sentence, 
namely, expectancy ( aMw to ), compatibility {yogyatd), and 
juxtaposition (sannidhi). In para 71, the first of these is 
thus explained : — “ Expectancy means a word’s incapacity to 
convey a complete meaning, this being occasioned by the 
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absence oi another word [which, when it comes as expected, will 
complete the construction and the sense].” Then in para 72 
we read:— “a collection of words devoid of expectancy &c.,is 
no instrument of right knowledge ; for example, ^ cow, horse 
man, elephant,’ gives no information, from the absence of ex- 
pectancy’.; [ the words having no reference one to another, and 
not looking out for one another].” This is Dr. Ballantyne’s 
translation, accompanying the text ; and the same subject is ex- 
plained by him in his lucid rendering of Sdhityado.rpana i. 6, 

II 

A Uow viith an instmtnent suck as a pestk, direct^ 
towards the rice, falls instead on the s'ydmdka grain. Aiming, 
at a pigeon and killing a crow. It occurs in Nyayavdrtilia, 
page 46 JtiWri 1%^ I 

I 

^ui ^ I It 

I ” ii 

II 

'The fruit prmnised in Scripture [in connection with a sacri- 
ficial or other act ] is fai’ the perfo'i’'nier [ of that act ]. These 
’ are the first words of Jaimini’s sutra 3. 7. 18. They are quoted 
as a nyaya in a passage of Vedantatattvaviveha, for which 
see “ Mis'ra, 

also, in Tatparyatikd, page 296, line 6 from bottom, and page 
403, line 4, and in his Bhamati, pages 28 and 492. Also in S'r%- 
bhdsya 2. 3. 33 ( p. 1688 ), and 3. 4. 45 ( p. 2028 ), where Dr. 
Thibaut renders it, “the fruit of the injunction belongs to the 
agent.” tore first part of TaltvamuUdkalapa ii. 59 reads thus:— 
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&c.,” on which the 

author comments as follows .•-— 

&c.” Compare 

Patanjali on Pauini 1. 3. 72. 

The simile of men carrying a palanquin. Used by Jayanta 
Bhatta to show how all the words in a sentence unitedly convey 
the sense of the latter. It occurs in Nydyamanjarl, page 397, 
line 12:— ^rr% 71% ^ 

^^1 77Tf^ Again, on page 400, line 

11 from bottom % f^%^ RT -£g^^cfcf r 7 ffSr 771/7 ^7 57lfir- 
7 ^ 77/7 Cf. Brihadarnyavartika, 1. 4. 1600. 

The simile of touching the nose hy encircling the head [with 
one’s arm ]. That is, putting the arm round the head instead 
of bringing it directly to the face. Eaghunathavarma classes 
it with nyayas expressive of a round-about way of doing 
things. It is quoted by Vijnanabhiksu on Brahmasutra 
3 . 3 . 37 , in the form 

Eaghunatha tells us that, by some, it is styled 7f^7T'71- 
717 ? 717 , and in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary we find 
711^^1'717r7 defined as “a circuitous or devious mode of 
speaking or acting, ambages, tortuous procedure.” This is not 
the first time that this fine dictionary has come to our aid 
when the more-pretentious Sanskrit lexicons have failed us ! 

But we should like to know how the expression came to 
have the meaning here assigned to it. Doubtless hereby 
hangs a tale ; can our Indian pandits throw light on it 1 
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II 



The simile of the shining- forth of a thousand lamps stand- 
ing in the midst of solid rock! It occurs in Brahmasutra- 
hhdsya 2. 2. 28, near tho end:- 

I Dr. Thibaut renders it 

thus:— ‘'Moreover, if you maintain that the idea, lamplike, 
manifests itself without standing in need of a further principle 
to illuminate it, you maintain thereby that ideas exist which 
are not apprehended by any of the means of knowledge, and 
which are without a knowing being ; which is no better than to 
assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some impenetrable 
mass of rocks manifest themselves.” 


II 

The figure of a sham-sacrijice. That is, the performance 
of sacrificial ceremonies, by a pupil, with a view to his becoming 
proficient in them, without the offering of a real sacrifice. This 
is classed with S'abara’s bhashya on Jaimini 9. 2. 

13, and an extract from the passage will be found under that 
nyaya. The term as adopted in Marathi, is thus ex- 

plpined by Molesworth “ Dry exercise or blank practising; 
performance or doing, antecedently to the occasion, of a work 
'or matter in which the performer is ignorant or inexpert ( in 
order that the necessary knowledge or ability may be acquired 
in provision for occasions anticipated ).” 

II 

See this explained under 
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II 

One should do to-day that which one intends to do tomorrow. 
“ Boast not tliyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth.” The verse containing this nyaya of 
Baghunatha s occurs three times in S'dntiparva, namely in 
chapters CLXXV, cclxxviii, and cccxxiii of Calcutta edition. It 
reads as follows 

5 T % 153: f ^ H ^ II 

It is quoted in the Prabandhacintamani^ page 111, and 
Mr. Tawney ( on page 68 of his translation ) renders it thus:— 
' One should do to-day the duty of tomorrow, and in the fore- 
noon the duty of the afternoon, for death will not consider 
whether one has done one’s work or not.” 

Compare the following well-known story. “An old Eabbi 
was once asked by his pupil when he should fulfil a certain pre- 
cept of the law, and the answer was ‘The day before you die.’ 

‘ But,’ said the disciple, ‘ I may die tomorrow.’ ‘ Then/ said the 
master, ‘ do it to-day.” 


II 

The simile of the attempt to straighten a dog's tail. An 
illustration of wasted effort. It occurs in the following verse of 
the Upamitihhavaprapancd Kathd, page 448 

^ II 

See also under in the second Handful, 
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’TPT^ri?. tt 

Lihe a milky preparation that has been licked by a dog. 
Used of something which has become impure and therefore 
unacceptable. It is found in the following verse of the last 
chapter of the Sarvadars'anasangraha 

siftr I 

H 3s?r ii 

Compare with this the njaya 

^ 5[T T%^ ^ II IT^II*II 

'A dog, when an ear or its tail has been cut ofi is still a dog, 
not a horse or a donkey ! This is Patanjali’s illustration of tlie 
vartika ( which see above ) and is referred 

to by Nages a in his comment on Kaiyata ( under Sdva sutra 2, 
vartika 4), as the Compare also ISagojibhattas 

paribhasa xxxvii. Akin to this illustration is Kumarila s % 

3tra m WJT i^rapra,” ^Wch in 

Tantravdrtika 2. 1. 34, page 418; and ft 
^Tf on page 617. 

II 

*The rule as to the iise or omission of the Sodas utotra [at 
the Atiratra-sacrifioe ]. In very common use as an indication of 
option being allowable in regard to something. From the in- 
troduction to the third volume of Dr. Eggeling’s translation of 
the S'atapatha Brahmapa, we learn that “ the distinctive feature 
of the Atiratra-sacrifiee, as the name itself indicates, is an ‘over- 
night’ performance of chants and recitation... At the end of each 
round, libations are offered, followed by the inevitable potations 
of Soma-liquor... and the performance partook largely of the 
character of a regular nocturnal carousal.” Then, as to the 
18 
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S'odas'in, he says ( page xviii )-— “As regards the ceremonies 
preceding the night-performance, there is a difference of opinion 
among ritualists as to whether the S'odas'i-stotra is or is not a 
necessary element of the Atiratra...As'valayana ( 5. 11. 1 ) refers 
incidentally to the S'odas'in, as part of the Atiratra, . though it is 
not quite clear from the text of the sutra whether it is meant 
to be a necessary or only an optional feature of that sacrifice.” 
There can be little doubt, however, that the learned writers 
who use the nyaya, regard the use of the stotra as optional. 
For example, as illustrations of option in action, S'ankara, 
in his bhasya on sutra 1. 1. 2 ( page 37 ), and again on sutra 
2. 1. 27 (page 471), quotes the Vedic sentences 

Then at the clp|e 

of 1. 4. 13, he says:— .1 
W and in 3. 3. 


on 3. 3. 26 ( page 893, line 5 from bottom ), Anandagiri makes 
use of the expression JTTH/’ and repeats 

it three lines lower down. In Veddntalcalpataruparimala, 
page 539 (line 7 from bottom), we read 
and on page 656 ( line 4 ), 

The optional character 
of the stotra is made use of by Laugaksibhaskar also, in Artha- 
sangralia^ page 24, from line 14 ; and by Nages'abhatta in the 
Pradipoddyota on Mahabhasya 1. 1. 44 ( wi, 7 ). 


II 

This is N%ojibhatta’s shortened form of the paribbasa^^ ^ 
which Professor Kielhorn renders 
thus:— “When (two rules), while they apply (simultaneously) 
mutually prohibit each other, that which is once superseded i 
superseded altogether.” This is illustrated by the following fron 
ordinary life;*^**qfgrr ^ H ^ 
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^ ^ ^sn% g ??Hlr #i- 

II The paribhasa is found in Mahahhdsya 1. 1. 56 
( vart. 25, 26, 27); 1. 4. 2 (vart. 7); 6. 3. 42 ( varfc. 5); 6. 3 139; 
6. 4. 62 ( vart. 2); 7. 1. 26; 7. 1. 54; and 7. 1. 73. The illustra- 
tion is met with in 1. 4. 2 (vart. 5), and 6. 1. 85 (vart. 3 ). 

II 

The rule regarding a sacrificial session. For this kind of 
sacrifice, lasting several days, not less than seventeen sacrificers 
are absolutely necessary. But what if one of them should leave 
or die before the- completion of the ceremony ? In such a case 
he must be replaced by a substitute, or the whole thing becomes 
null and void. This, however, cannot be done when there is 
only one sacrificer engaged in a sacrifice. The nyaya is tie 
subject of Jaimini 6. 3. 22. In sutras 23 to 26 it is laid down 
that the substitute does not reap the benefit of the sacrifice,— 
but that it goes to the man whose place he has taken. It is 
very clear, from the above, that the mention of the on 

page 430, line 5 of Vedmtakalpataru, is wrong, and that the 
reference is really to the which see above. 

II 

The meaning of an ambiguous expression is to he determined 
from the context. In Brahnasutrabhdsya 1. 3. 14 there is a 
discussion as to the meaning of the ‘small ether of Chhandogya 
Upanisad 8. 1. 1, and Anandagiri makes the following comment 
on the closing part of it;— I 

The nyaya is quoted again in his iika on 3. 3. 52. It is taken 
from Jaimini’s eutra 1. 4. 29. ” which is 

quoted a*nd applied by the author of the S'dstradlpikd, in his 
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discussion, under 1. 3. 8, of such words as 
others, to which the Aryas attach one meaning and the Mlecchas 
another. We find it, too, in Kumarila’s lengthy exposition of 
the same portion, in the words: — ^ 

(page 148); and again under 3. 4. 36 (page 1003):— 

See also BJidmati 3. 3. 34 (page 641). 

For this paribhasa, see under 

( 

When a sentence can suitably he regarded as one, it is not 
right to divide it. This oft-quoted line of Kumarilas was 
directed ^igainst an older writer, named Bhavadasa (so Partha- 
stothi tells us ), who proposed to divide Jaimini’s siitra 1. 1. 4 
into two parts. The line is found in S'lokavdrtika, page 135. It 
is quoted in Bhamati 1. 1. 28 (page 159), 1. 3. 13 (page 206), 
1. 4. 3 (page 286), 1. 4. 16 (page 308), 3. 3. 57 (page 668), 
and 3. 4. 20 ( page 678). In Anandagiri on Brahmasutrabhdsya 
1. 2. 15, we read— “ 

and, in the latter part 
of the bhasya c n 1. 4. 3, S ankara himself has a good deal to say 
on iTcfj^Tf Then Anandagiri quotes the nyaya in his com-1 
ment on 2. 3. 2 and 3. 3. 14. “ A split of the 

sentence-takes place according to the Mimamsa when one and 
the same sentence contains two new statements which are 
different.” (Dr. Thibaut’s Translation of Sankaras bhasya, 
vol. i. page 177 note). See, too, Prof. Cowell's long note on 
page 68 of his Translation of S'andilya sutras. 
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A qualifying word is of use when it is appropriate [ that 
is, when it suits the and when [without it] a wrong 

meaning would he conveyed. 

The nyaya is quoted as above in the commentary on San- 
Jcsepas'drlraka i. 347 ( The Pandit, vol. v. page 676 ), and on 
page 401 of V idydsdgar% ( a comment on KhdndanaJchanda- 
khadya)] whilst, on page 215 of the latter, it appears without 
There is another good example on p. 592. 


I have traced it, however, as far back as Kumarila, but can- 
not say whether he was its author or not. In Tantravdrtika 
1. 3. 18 ( = Jaimini 1. 3. 24.) there is a discussion (as a 
piirvapaksa ) of the reasons assigned by Patanjali for the 
study of grammar. One of these is that, without a knowledge 
of grammar, the performance of the injunction 
W would be impossible; on which the 

piirvapaksin says 


I; II 


I 





Dr. Ganganath Jha renders this ( and the preceding clause ) 
as follows : — 


“We must explain the expression ‘the Veda with its six sub- 
sidiary sciences’ as referring to its constituent parts, in the 
following manner. The ‘six subsidiaries’ referred to must be 
taken to be the six means of interpretation — Direct Assertion 
&c. ; as it is only when interpreted through these that the 
becomes capable of rightly pointing out Dharma, An objec- 
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tion is here raised If the subsidiaries referred to be taken as 
those contained in the Veda itself (i e. Direct Assertion, &c.), 
and not anything outside it ( as grammar, Nirukta, &c. ), then 
in that case the qualification with the six subsidiaries would be 
absolutely meaningless. Specially as we can have a qualihca- 
tion, only when such a one is possible, and when a qualification 
is actually needed for the purpose of setting aside certain 
incongruities ( or contradictions ); and as there is certainly 
no incongruity in the Veda with regard to Direct Asser- 
tion &c. what could be specified by a qualification of these sub- 
sidiaries ? [ That is to say, Grammar not being invariably con- 
comitant with the Veda, a qualification is needed in order to 
make it an object of study together with the Veda ; while Direct 
Assertion &c., are always contained in the Veda, and hence 
any qualification of these would be .,,absolutely meaningless ],” 
Page 281. 

Another good example is furnished by Sures Vara in his 
vartika on Brihaddranyakopanisadbliasya. At the beginning 
of the second Brahmana of the sixth Chapter, referring to the 
prayer ‘‘ at the end of the seventh chapter 

of the dr any aka [tho fifth of the Upanisad), he says:— 

57^ ^ ^ II ^ II 

^ II ^ II 

Anandagiri explains verse 8 as follows: — 

i frsjr 

II ^ II 

The fourth verse of the vartika still further elucidates it; — 

i 

II S II 
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^ II 

_ Euryihvn^ is sv,itahle[ov proper] /or the strong. -Mi.ht 
IS right In other words, a strong man may be lawless with 
impunity; or, to quote Prof. Ganganatha Jha’s explanation of 
It, “for a pious man all actions are equally lawful” This'is 
quite m accord with the teaching of the Bh^avata Burma 
X. 33. 30, 31 

^ q-2T[ )| 

I) 

Kumarila quotes the nyaya (in Tantravartika, page 
134, line 14) in the course of a long explanation of the evil 
doings attributed to certain holy personages; but, in order 
to discourage persons of less piety from imitating them, 
adds;— 

In the opening part of the Tatparyatikd, Vacaspati Mis'ra re- 
produces Kumarila’s warning in the following words “^;5rvrf^ 

^ I 

5r^: 1 5T ^ 




All the different schools of a Veda acknowledge one and the 
same sacrificial action. The followers of the Mimamsa evident- 
ly regard this as an important point, for Jaimini devotes 25 
swtras, mz. 2. 4. 8-32, to the discussion of it. Kunte’s remarks 
on the bearings of the question, in his Saddars'anacintanikd, 
are worthy of perusal. The nyaya is frequently quoted in the 
philosophical works. Instances of it will be found in Tantra- 
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vdrtika, page 84, line 7 ; in Pancapddikdvivarana, page 167, 
line 3 from bottom; in ^ai/awa^jan/page 256, line 16; in 
Vivaranaprameyasangralia, page 169, line 17; and in Snhhd- 
sya 3. 3. 53. Eaghunathavarman makes use of the nyaya but 
does not include it in his numbered list. 


II 

The law relating to the SdJcamedha offerings. This is 
the topic of Jaimini 5. 1. 19-22. The group of offerings called 
Sakam-edhah form the third of the three seasonal, or four- 
monthly (caturmasya), sacrifices which are performed at the 
(or commencement of the spring, rainy, and autumn 
seasons), and which, in this case, last for two days; three of the 
group ( consisting of seven ) being offered on the first day, and 
the remainder on the second day. An objector urges that two 
days are required for each of the group, but this is set aside, 
and the ruling is as above. For a full description of these four- 
monthly sacrifices, see Dr. Eggeling s translation of the S'ata- 
patha^Brahmana, vol. i. pages 383 and 408. 


II 

If a man with eyes is led hy somebody else, it is clear that he 
does not see with his eyes I This is found in Sahara on Jaimini 
1. 2. 31 and is used by an objector to illustrate his argument 
that it is not necessary to understand the meaning of Vedic 
sentences employed in sacrificial rites, since the way in which 
they are to be used is clearly laid down in works prepared for 
the purpose. The illustration is quoted by Jayanta Bhatta in 
Kydyamanjari, page 286, line 12. 
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II 


An injunction in general terms is indefinite. It appears 
as a nyaya in the second part of the Laukikanydyaratndkara 
(I. 0. MS, page 319 a), where Raghunath applies it thus: — 

“ Jffir filw- 


It is doubtless derived from 
the following verse in Tantravdrtika 3. 4. 47 (page 1020): — 


II 


The verse is cited in Veddntakalpataruparimala (page 
253), where the second line reads “ ^ 

and the first line is quoted by the author of the Nydyasudhd 
in his comment on Tantravdrtika 1. 2. 42 which defines the 
term (‘limitation/ or 'exclusive specification/ as Dr. 

Thibaut and M. M. Kunte respectively render it). 


The lack of definiteness in general statements is alluded to 
by S'abara, also, on Jaimini 10. 8. 16, where he says “fT%^nTrT- 
but Kumarila points out ( on page 
1027 ) that the requires the He says : — “ ^ ^ 


II 

That [injunction] which leaves no room [for others] is 
stronger than one which does. For example, an injunction 
directing animal sacrifice [“3r?nR?M q^fTTT^^’’] and which 
leaves no room for option, overpowers the more general one 
forbidding the taking of life [“^r this 

way one Smriti may prevail over another. The nyaya is 
found in Raghunatha’s list, and is applied by him as follows : — 
19 
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; I ^ ?imi- 

A reference 

to Brahmasutrahhdsya 2. 1. 1 will fully explain the two terms 



of this expression. In his comment on it Anandagiri quotes 
the nyaya twice, and again under 2. 1. 4, 6, and 13. In im- 
mediate connection with the first of the five, Anandagiri quotes 
also the nyaya “ and the two 


occiir together in the following verses of Yamunacarya’s Aga~ 
mapramanya, page ^ , 


^ ^fip^?RrfmsTRi5n II 3T3Jn set 

sir: I ” II See also Citsukha 

Muni on Nyayamakamnda, pages 7 and 148 ; and “ 

in Mahabhd^a 2. 1. 69 (vart. 6) and Syadvada- 
manjan, page 19. 


ii 

Like a lion’s first step. This obscure nyaya occurs in Meru- 
tunga’s work, page 278:— ^ f^TWOTTS^ TTfR^ 
I ^ Mr. Tawney 

renders it thus ( on page 174) Whether with due considera- 
tion or not, this great king has been set in motion, and has 
started on his expedition; on the principle of the lion’s first 

step, he cuts a good figure on the march.” Does the illustration 
mean that a lion in motion presents a finer appearance than one 
at rest ? 


II 

The simile of a well [ dug ] in sandy soil [the sides of which 
are incessantly falling in ]. Used of an argument that will not 
hold water. It is found in BraJimasutrahhdsya 2. 2. 32:— 
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The figure of oil from sand. A non-entity like a hare’s 
horn. The following is from Bhartrihari’s NUiiiataka (verse 
5):- 

In Brahmasutrabhdsya 2. 1. 16, we read: — “ ?i^IcJRT ^ 
5t H rTrra Compare with this, 

Togavdsistha 2. 6. 23, “jj Hftit STT^ where 

i® given as a variant. American rock-oil was not 
known in those days ! There are two good examples of thjs 
illustration in Nydyamanjari. On page 493, line 1 : — 

f^I^rTTwr: ” II On page 494 Sipr^ I 
S(S|I gra s!P!Ttsft 

Compare also Paris' istaparmn viii. 152 :— 

sreng *1^ ^ ^ Ivi ciii^if^” II 

II 

The law as to the SuJdavalca[ov song of praise]. This is 
the topic of Jaimini 3. 2. 15-18, and immediately follows the 
Prasktra-pralutrananydya with which it is closely connected. 
Both form a part of the New and Full Moon sacrifices in con- 
nection with which there is the direction ** 

The question then arises as to whether the whole of the mantras 
which comprise the Sfiktavaka are to be repeated on each of 
the two occasions, or only a part. S'abara’s argument is thus 
paraphiSsed by Kunte Though the Veda mentions positively 
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that certain mantras are to be used in certain sacrifices, yet they 
are not to be so used blindly. The mantra which serves some 
purpose of a sacrifice is to be used. Though the Veda prescribes 
the use of the whole mantra, yet it is not to be obstinately 
maintained that the whole is to be recited. A whole mantra 
like the Suktavaka, or a part only, is to be recited according 
as it is necessary. This is to be ascertained by the sacrificer 
himself. Hence it cannot be said that the whole Suktavaka is 
to be recited on the occasion either of the new or of the full 
moon day.” Again : — “ That portion of the Suktavaka which is 
recited at the new or full moon sacrifice is the whole of it in 
reference to the sacrifice itself; because the Veda never pre- 
scribes a certain text as constituting the Suktavaka, and because 
the Veda simply states that the Suktavaka, is to be recited... 
The Suktavaka is not one text only, but is composed of different 
texts. The principal god connected with a sacrifice is mention- 
ed in the middle of the Suktavaka, while something connected 
with the sacrifice to be performed is described at its beginning 

and end All that is sought is the accomplishment of the 

new or full moon sacrifice. Hence there is no necessity for dis- 
cussing whether the whole Suktavaka or a portion of it is to be 
recited; because whatever mantras are sufficient to accomplish 
a sacrifice constitute the whole Suktavaka so far as the sacrifice 
is concerned.” 



II 


The simile of a bird tied by a cord. It is found in the 
Chhmdogya Upanisad 6. 8. 2, namely :— ^ 

t ^ ;fT^r 
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Vidyaraiiya versified the above in his Anvhhutiprakds'a 
( iii. 81) and PciTiccidcisi. (xi. 47) respectively as follows: — ■, 

I 

I have omitted, in each case, a second verse relating to the 
darstmtiJca. 

II 

The simile of the thread [about to be woven into a] gar- 
ment [ and already regarded as a garment ]. Raghunatha ex- 
plains it thus:--''q^5^%^T W 

It is no doubt derived from the following passage in the 
Mahablid^a 1. 8. 12 (vartika 2): — ^ d<dir ^ 
I I I ^?T«rT I 

I H ^ ^TU"- 

?r ??Tr2^ i 

^ ^ This 

is ‘repeated in 2. 1. 51 (vartika 4). Kumarila employs the 
illustration in Tantravdrtilca 3. 7. 33 (page 1145):— 

3?IT2^ fm^ 

Light is thrown upon this by the following extract from 
Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of the Nydya, ii. 127. The sutra so 
numbered is “ &e-” “Though its meaning be 

not so and so, it is figuratively so employed in the case of a 
Brahman, a scaffold, a mat in consideration of association, 
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place, design ‘Though it be not so and so,’ i c., though 

such be not the direct meaning of the word, it is figuratively 
employed; for example, the word ‘staff’ &c,, is employed for a 

Brahman &c., because of association In like manner 

from the ‘design’ (tadarthya), ‘He makes a mat’ (kata) 
implies his aiming after a mat ; for the mat, inasmuch as it is a 
thing non-existent [ until made ] can have [ at the time when 
one is spoken of as making it] no maker.” 

Again, under sutra 4. 1. 50 [ the author 

of the vritti says ( as interpretted by Dr. Ballantyne ) : — “ The 
weaver sets himself to work, having considered, that, ‘ In these 
threads [ i e., constituted by these threads ] there will he a 
web,’ but not with the understanding that ‘there -is a web’; 
for, if that were the case, then, the product being supposed ex- 
tant, there would be no setting one’s self to work, because 
desire [ precluded by possession ] would be absent.” See also a 
passage in TdtparyaUkd, page 254, beginning at line 14 ; and 
SmhhyatattvakauTmdi on karika 9, pages 52, 53. 



A man does not [ attempt to ] fut a second shoe on a foot 
already shod, for it would be an im'possibility. This is found 
in the bhasya on Jaimini 1. 2. 33, where the purvapakshin 
objects to certain Vedic texts as unnecessarily setting forth 
things already known. 

The simile of vegetable [ or mineral ] poison and animal poi- 
sow A.n illustration of one thing being counteracted 

by another. In his smaller work Kaghunathavarman places this 
amongst the purely grammatical nyayas, immediately dfter the 
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and describes it as follows 

srm^ Jr^sfq.^’ ii In the 

larger work, it stands amongst miscellaneous nyayas near the 
end of the uUardbhdga, and is numbered 242. I extract from 
it the following:— 

^ 5r%^?5c f 

5rff%: I ^ 





An example of animal poison proving an antidote to the 
other kind is found in Adiparva, chap, cxxviii ( Calc. ). The 
wicked Duryodhana mixed some kdlakutaka in Bhima’s food 
and, when he had eaten it and become unconscious, threw him 
into the water. The story then continues thus : — “ ^ 

% qp'j^^s'^qr^ I ?rTTr^Rq>T^ ii 

i TTfT^|T%%^; ii 

Compare the in Sarvarthasiddhi on Tattva- 

muhtdkaldpa ii. 53. 


it ^ ^51 ?r ^ 

i> 

A man who tones to burn his enemy by setting fire to his 
own fingers, may or may not burn the enemy but certainly 
burns his own fingers! It occurs in Nydyavdrtika 2. 1, 
12 in reference to a person who denies the validity of Proof. 
Sutras 8 and 12, as translated by Dr. Ballantyne, are as fol- 
lows : — “ [ Perhaps some one will sajr ] the nature of a Proof 
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do^ riot belong to sense &c., for it cannot be so at any of the 
three times [ into which Time is divided ] .” “ [ If there be no 
such thing as Proof] because [ forsooth ] nothing can be such at 
any of the three times, then the objection itself cannot be esta- 
blished.” On this the author of the vartika says:— 




II 

, The illustration of throwing away a garment because of a louse 
in it! It occurs in Upamitihhavaprapancd K'dhd (page 160 

sT^rfq^'r ^ i 

” II Compare Raghunatha’s 

\\ 


The illustration afforded by buried treasure [ over which 
men may walk again and again, unconscious of its existence]. 
It is found in the Chhdndogya Upanisad 8. 3. 2 as follows r— 

“qsnfq sr 

sRiT 51 si^^gT:” ii 

Sures'varacarya makes use of it in Sambandhavartiha, 
verses 294 and 295 : — 


5j^ ^ 5?T5ft II 

51 g;s5it I 
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The translator of the vartika, Mr. S. Venkafcaramana Aiyar, 
gives “ the illustration of the golden mine,” as the rendering 
of the nyaya in verse 295 ; and adds in a footnote, “ people, 
other than professional detectives of mines, will not discover 
a rich mine of gold hidden deep beneath the surface of the 
earth ” ; but I think that my rendering is more in accord 
with S'ankaracarya’s interpretation of it in the Vedic passage. 
He says : — 

There is no thought here of a mine, but of treasure buried 
in the ground with a view to its being taken up again on a 
future occasion. 

The two verses from the Vartika reappear as Pancadas'i is\ 
39, 40, preceded by the following:-— 


20 




ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF 

NYAYAS EXPLAINED IN PARTS I, II & III. 


The Nyayas being arranged in alphabetical order 
in each handful, it is not necessary 
to quote the pages. 




LIST OF NYAYAS. 


iii. 

iii. 

«3T^rrqwi iii 

^5^3 ^ 1(1^ iii. 

sig^ f F%^5I?tHra iii- 
3t3tlf qiti)I?nm^ i. 
3t3It?p!nflI?$t§;q;5rR ii- 
f^5tq: ii. 
3R!i5cr'??ra^mi,ii. 
Sl?tfcra5S^!^Isfq iii. 
SFt^'l^'^sr: iii- 
3tfsifl<n^^5a55n^ iii- 
3tfq^5?rni iii. 

SRVn^ Jlf IW’!^ iii- 
aiST5?R^ iii- 
5t55;ra: iii- 

iii- 

i- 

i- 

3i5gn5n?nJr i- 
3Irgp<JI^ 1'- 

i- 

ii- 


JTf?} iii, 
Stq^S^JJTPl iii- 

«rg«?5?i ii- 
iii. 

Sims mi^S^qi^iii. 

3I«tr?lf q^iii- 
sijgqssfsis^ms iii- 
3S# fl5f;^ig|s iii. 
siqnq^l S"!?! iii- 
ii. 

ai^FBf racisms iii- 
ai^'q^Iir^H^IS i- 
Sli %fH| i. 

si^ ss^r ii. 

I si'qsmfra’Jiw i. 

1 3I'l%IIS?m?I ii. 

I SI5!T^r STiqilftlsm: ii. 

sn^lt^f*!!^ iii- 

aiS^TSf i. 

Siqil^wf^t^Pm^ i- 
si^WIgwiIS i- 
Sigsftss^ura ii- 

'aiwg^iu- 

Sisim^^s sqss iii. 

sn^FitRIH^^f 5I«n?I iii. 
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ii- 

iii. 

^^ITq-iq” i. 

f iii- 

9n^?§r wn% ii. 
STT^H^f^^^q^URR ii. 
STmT?iS: ii. 

Rm§f iii. 

^Tgt^^ii- 
W iii. 

Sfl^TITI^^g^R iii. 

iii. 

iii. 

5g^T^2TR ii. 

ii. 

JTRTR iii. 
ii. 

iii. 

' ii. 

i. 

^qqRF^? m^T iii. 
^q^B^f^^q^TT^RTH^: iii. 
^^RB.*qmT ^3^: iii. 

i. 

ii. 


qC^lTR'JI TB^qq.* n- 
q^^fq^qqqRqq; iii. 
q^q^BFqcBq: i. 


iii. 

qq5TT%q"r qfq^r ii. 
q^TBfBT% qR^?q: ii. 

^2^qqTqrf^ai35[;ii. 

2P^?qq?Rq5RTq i- 
^fq^^Riq iii. 
qj^img^^qiq i. 
^?qBfq^SI5T?qTq iii. 
^fq^q^qfq^qRiq ii. 

“i- 

^B^Bqic’^^^q^Rjj; ii. 

^^§T?qrq iii. 
^^^5T:B5[qTBTq' iii. 
^T^qBn%;:qTq ii- 
^TqjqiQTTq^Tq i. 
qpT^^fqqrqqjRTq iii. 
qjT^qpqqfi^TRTq i. 
^T^T^qi^^Riq i. 
qjT^Iiqsp^oT^qRiq iii. 
ii. 

3STfqi%qTCr ^q iii. 
spl'i^TgBqq^Tq iii. 
^T^cnfg'qqqJBRTq ii. 
^TqTB^^qi ii. 
qJT^f ^rq^RqRTq i. 
ii. 

fSR^S^R^ii. 

fqqi fqq^^q ii. 

f ^qiqoiqqFqTq iii. 
Is^TqTqcnf-qiq iii. 
f q^R^?qiq iii* 
f qq»if qjpqiq i. 
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i, 

f i. 

W^^rm iii‘ 

T%???fT: iii. 

i. 

iii. 

ftj^TT Tf ^T iii* 

^RWg iii. 

ii. 

mi f^^T^T i* 

ii. 

i. 

?T?RfrJT?^?^T57 i. 
JT|R^T5r^If?m^ i. 
»T?^T5:^T^^Hr ii. 

ii. 

iii. 

»T§fqT|^T?^T^ ii. 

TTTt'T^^s^m iii- 
g^T^ff ^T??n^ i. 

ii. 

5fTfrfJT?^T^ 111. 

i- 

^fmg^w^iii* ^ 

111* 

5in^<JI iii. 

^25r^lT*'?TT«r 11. 

11 . 

i. 

i. 


I '5^^TTcrr?qT^ ii^ 

I =^?^^T?^T 2 r iii. 
’^?^=S|T%cRT?qT^? i. 

iii. 

r%?mjfroT ii. 

^RTq^gi?jn^¥^H 5 Tf?qT^ i* 
i. 

iii. 

ii. 

iii. 

^I^T 2 ?JIT 2 T iii. 

^TTTTg 5 l%?qT^ iii. 

^qr^: ii. 

I iii. 

I ii- 

ii. 

iii. 

ii. 

iii* 

iii. 
iii. 

^^T 5 TTq% iii. 

iii. 

% iii. 

^q«Trwq?ft^ ii- 
^ 5 T iii* 

?ffn^:qHT5^^iii. 
^^risr^r^RTR iii. 

^mfiqp^T^r i. 

ii* 

ii* 
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ii- 

ij* 

3^3 f “• 
^oi^issig^F^jra ii' 
g»HT^5Jini iii- 
^Rmm'oiSJTW ii. 



ii 

?lif^ f 5 !^^ ii- 
^jqqsszjra i. 

^q^RTRn^I iii- 
^»^?«R?%=^ra ii- 

ii- 

iii- 

iii- 

^■g^rS^T Jt^^JSffif 3 ^:?: iii- 
iii- 

iii- 

iii- 

t^RiTRn^*^ iii- 
«nHni!^nTii- 

iii- 

!i ^ ii- 
^ *9 iii- 

^^^m^ntiii- 
5f ii- 

5Rl'&5«n^ ii- 


na' 5 E?*fra iii. 

' aST^I^RSI?^^ i- 
i !n% srifTtfS^W iii- 
a ft i- 

a ft ami “i- 
a ft ^tsraoi iii- 
51 ft i- 

a ft 5 Tmr ?nN^r iii- 
5 r ft JnJT^: iii- 
5 r ft fts^ iii- 
aftaiR% 35 ^iwRia: iii- 

aftft^tlii- 

a ft T 5 stRrg qiT^nrii: iii- 
aft'i?^ 5 n^r^'iTiii. 
a ft 5 TaRr ii. 
a ft ?i 55 ftr% ii- 

a ft firg^Fa^ iii- 
aft5j?ita5flret?ttiii- 
a ft atat^a g^anaFa “i- 
a ft a^ftatara i- 
a ft faf^Ritaift aai iii- 
a ft ^aiaraala ii. 
a ft aiaift iii- 

a ft ?Tt%at'a*|: ii. 
a ft gRrf^sft aj: ii- 
a ft grfi^aFai^am ii- 
a ft ^aaVsa^ 5 r%-' iii- 
a SFaan 3 at%iaitt iii- 
a iRiar faaawit iii- 
a srar^i atta: «- 
a ira ^aiofmara: iii- 
atgCit ftalaoi iii- 
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ii. 

^TTfe^T&UT ^jS^55J^01?^r!T i‘i. 
f^5[T3Tqr^^ iii. 

l%’^T^^^qRr?qR iii. 

ii. 

i. 

qj^r^r^nr i. 

’T^5[^T^5T5=^T^ i- 

iii. 

ii. 

q^T^Tg^?T?F^^ iii. 
iii. 

Tf iii. 

^ iii. 
q(^jr?T>^^ iii- 

^T€J(qg iii. 

3q^^r$T iii. 

i. 

qRTT^r-cTT'JT iii. 

iii. 

qi^sr^TTR^PT ii. 
fqa^gcgsq ^ik ii. 
R’WT^^T=5^Tm i. 

ii. 

r^^i=5Rr fq^i=^^m^ ii- 

i. 

iii. 

5S55g^?qT?T ii. 

^ U’T^iqr: iii 

qTq^T^I%^4 iii. 

STf Rfsr^^^r iii. 

iii. 

21 


mcT gni snq^iftq: iii. 
5rcq% f%?T5;TI^ iii. 

ii. 

srfiq 5rfrq srsqi^q i. 
5r^T5lJr^f%^tai5qT^ i. 

iii. 

iii. 

STiTT’JT^Rq^STH iii. 
5rqi^JTTTgi%^^ iii. 

TOtE ft srftfq^q^ ii. 

^fOlsqR iii. 
STT^ftspsBJT?^?? iii. 

iii. 

ii. 

ii. 

iii. 

1%%^T5TT iii. 
q|f^^sr25rCTq?qTq ii. 

iii. 

iii. 

iii. 

qi^}^;RTT?? i. 

igT%?r^^ 1% H^T^OTl^f : iii. 

^HJOTqi^TTqiq iii. 

i. 

5n^aT?Tq'q72n?T i. 

^ftr^sfq i. 
iii. 

vr^i?rT2TRmfr%: iii* 

! VTHi^l^^q^qrrq iii. 
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ii. 

iii. 

iii. 

ii. 

li. 

^ST5RT^?^rnT iii. 

ii. 

i- 

ii. 

TTif ii. 

rrTT^^rf^^iii. 

git “j- 
i. 

iii* 

JT5^f^^??TR iii. 

JTfcfTfir 5Ri[^ iii. 

TTfRr 

jnsnijl^ ir«ii%t5= '• 
jiRonq ii- 

ii- 

ftff^nrt JTfl^rat ii- 

iii- 

Jfqi^REai^qiq ii- 
JJI%«flfiira^Rn#T ii- 


JJff flflT ii. 

?I ^ ^ iiL 
q-' fl ii. 

? in% iii. 
’iffa5B?r^%5Jn5[;ii. 
qsH^RRfRr 5»rr.‘ iii. 

iii. 

^ ^ ii. 

’rfl iii. 

^qjq^'r-' «BI^?T70j*fiq: ii- 
’TqTOflf^q5?iq5qiq iii. 
q{Jl»Tqy: ^iq: iii. 

qn% gq: iii. 
q^qi^iq iii. 
q^^sjpiqni iii. 
qif%cr?P>g!l?qiq i. 
qrsqit «. 
qiqr^^i^^ii- 
qq qimR iii. 

^sWT^s^q iii. 

^^g qs qiqgqiq ii. 

^g?q| q r ?q tq ii- 
ii. 

qrf^qqfqiq iii. 

TiqiHiqHT iii. 

^fstwq^qw: ii- 
^Tnf^g^reqq:ii- 
^t^nHqcTr% «- 
?^mqq?qtq i'- 

558if<niTOI>IIIwri ii- 
sftqqj^ii- 
55>s5Rqn[wnq i. 
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cfe iii- 

sr«rai ^srai iii. 
^Ifs^IRii. 

ii. 

«tw?l i. 

iii. 

flt^ignfRSJomii. 

iii. 

iii. 

<nft5SJ^iii. 

i. 

i. 

i. 

f 8JJI^5I5=^«T «. 

i. 

ffa^JlI <f5!mR.' ii. 
f ii. 
sqnT^oqrft^n iii. 
5?ira5If 55!=«IW ii. 

,5t<sI?^W iii. 
strn?^7^cr'^!jra ii. 
5I^iaRIflii. 

51?wwmriii. V 

ii. 


^foi iii. ■ 

^T5?n^^ iii* 

5n5?nf^fWjW iii. 
sral^R iii. 

i. 

iii. i 
iii. 

5ftW i. 

i. 

gcftflwTra iii. 

i. 

»a: fCra iii. 

>3S«^nT!ff?n*I iii. 

iii. 

i. 

^ ^ m iii. 

?rf 5n^5i: ii. 
gf5!lfwn: 11. 

?if scf^*i “'■ 

HWf^rraiii. 

ii. 

iii. 

wrra: "i. 

WTfW^WI#: iii. 

iii- 

SJtfir# =5 iii. 

^ ii. 

a^5i«g5>m ii. 
gf ^irai’jwruiii. 
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iii- 
f| ii. 

?l|w s|: ii. 

iii. 

iii. 

yiwiwjl^lg^^qr iii. 

iii. 

iii. 

^fR^S!i=?n?T i. 
fil??nf^iii. 



ii. 

^iflt^ZtlWtlST i. 
^?Rra:5if HI. 


i iii. 

TF^ iii. 

ii. 

iii. 

?^T>nf^<9«i«i*''»i^ *. 

ii- 

|?1%5i;h: ii. 
^raq5|T%cn gsif: ii. 
?^s?ragi!r% H *rai% i 

^Tf res3^l^sil iii. 

^ifir^s^rtiT ii- 

?^3n%ITr^iT 5lI3^li: iii 
f|?«iin%RlSST?cf iii- 
f ii. 




ERRATA. 


Page 6j lines 7 and 9 from bottom : — 

For read 

Page 29, line 8 from bottom : — 

Put the inverted commas hcfovc 




